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A FALSE ECONOMY OF SENTIMENT 


VENHERE was an outbreak in Crete because it was 

thought that a Cretan outbreak would be oppor- 
tune; the calculation being that immediately after the 
murderous suppression of the Armenians, the disturbed 
moral sense of Europe would permit no ‘Turkish 
ferocities in a Greek community, and might even 
welcome any chance of benevolent interference that 
could be indulged without troublesome consequences. 
It was a pretty sound calculation, and it has not been 
altogether disappointed. ‘To be sure, the affair is not 
over yet. Further developments are possible, and some 
which are at least conceivable might change the whole 
look of things far beyond the Grecian Isles. At the 
moment, however, it seems as if the Cretan insurgents 
incline to the conclusion that peace on the terms which 
the intervening Powers have sketched out will suit them 
better than the risks of rejecting it together with the 
proposed reforms. And that temper, we hope, will 
prevail ; especially as this is a case in which surveillance 
of the reforms would be perfectly easy, with or without 
authority to supervise. 

This hope, however, is one which not merely an 
individual Englishman here and there, but a whole 
school of politicians, small but lively, scorns. Sir 
Robert Reid spoke for them the other day when he 
argued in the House of Commons that England should 
singly take upon herself the duty of interposing by 
force of arms between the Cretan insurgents and the 
Oaly a few months have passed 
since the perilous absurdity of similar counsel (in the 
case of Armenia) was so thoroughly demonstrated that 
Sir Robert Reid himself says, ‘It is a matter which 
men do noi like to say much about.’ Yet he could not 
help repeating this unhappy counsel, could not help 
adjuring Lord Salisbury to reiterate the menace which 
the Sultan did then and can now disregard, nor refrain 
from recommending. the use of the Queen’s ships for 
humanely bringing about a general war. ‘ Here,’ says 
Sir Robert, ‘is a plain and simple case, ur fleet can 
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get to Crete, if it could not steam into the Armenian 
country. ‘Part of itis there now; and so there are 
no means of shuffling out of the responsibility.” That 
Sir Robert Reid quite understood the responsibility he 
would have us shuffle into there is no doubt; for he 
afterwards said in a passionate interjection that though 
it would be infinitely preferable that the European . 
Powers should act together, yet England ought to act 
if she had to act alone. ‘That is to say, she ought to 
open fire even in despite of the other Powers; taking 
the consequences which Prince Lobanoff so plainly 
pointed out to us in that memorable despatch of his. 
Of course the full significance of his own language 
could not have been concealed from Sir Robert Reid, 
who is well trained in the use of words. Others, less 
responsible and more fervid, glory in saying more 
plainly what he says; and so we must suppose the 
truth to be that a certain number of people in this 
island are overcome by a sentiment like that which 
sent tens of thousands to perish in the crusades. ‘They 
are so fully persuaded of the moral and religious duty 
of destroying the Turkish dominion outright that they 
are willing to risk in its accomplishment the slaughter 
of a emdaed thousand Christians first and the downfall 
of the British empire afterwards. ‘The risk is undeni- 
able. At this moment, when they would have the 
enterprise begun forthwith, it would be a very serious 
risk; and yet it seems that our enthusiasts would 
undertake it in a rapture. Only a week ago, a daily 
journal which pretends to political leadership prayed 
aloud for a flaming insurrection that would ensure 
the break up of the Turkish empire right off, 
with or without the accompaniment of a European 
conflagration. Oh that Macedonia, and Albania, and 
Servia, and Greece, and Montenegro ‘ would all flame 
out together.” The great Powers ‘must then come in, 
willy nilly, and it ilk be difficult to find Turkey on the 
map after they have done.” And ‘ even if they fought 
over it, what matter ? .‘'The war would have as many 
elements of righteousness about it as a war can have — 
a statement which, if deliberate, implies a very curious 
knowledge of the turn the war would take, the com- 
binations employed in it, the victors, the vanquished, 
and a great deal else which at present gives rise to some 
anxiety when the great war of partition is contemplated. 
Strange, how vedlibiiis may be the fanaticism of 
religion, and how bloody- minded the rage of a moral 
emotion ! © Surely there is such a thing : as an economy 
of the fittest; and if so, it were mere moral madness to 
precipitate the slaughter of tens of thousands of English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Italians, Russians, 
the orphaning of their children, the widowing of their 
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wives, the ruin of their homes and fields, for the sake 
of a broken medley of half barbarous aliens under 
Turkish rule: many as good murderers as their masters. 
Yet for what more is the risk of this monstrous havoc 
—nay, the certainty of it —so rapturously embraced of 
our good men enragés? Duty, moral obligation, they 
allege. Let them consider more broadly what these 
moral obligations are, how far they extend and how 
close they come home, and then these erring folk will 
see what cause they have to be ashamed of a narrewness 
which is stupid at the least and at the best. 

We would, at any rate, ask them to suspend for a 
while all incitement to the grand insurrection which is 
to bring on universal war. We should be glad, if they 
don’t mind, to see England better prepared for the mis- 
chances of the conflict. When we are not thinking of 
Turkish barbarism and its effect on our sensi ililies, 
we are all conscious that England is in a rather dubious 
position just now. For it happens that most of the 
finer consciences in continental Europe revolt at certain 
British characteristics (real or fancied) as much as we 
do at some Turkish characteristics. So strong is this 
feeling of disgust that from time to time there are signs 
that the European concert is disposed to correct the 
excesses of British ownership beyond the silver streak. 
Meanwhile we find ourselves insufficiently armed ; and 
this state of things appears to suggest that the grand 
mélée for which the best if not the brightest of us are 
so anxious, had better not begin till we are in fairer 
case to deal with possible complications, combinations, 
and surprises. There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
from the merely selfish point of view our plea for a few 
years’ abstention from provoking the mé/ée can be entirely 
j ustified. But it can be justified even on moral grounds 
if the belief is a national one that British rule is an 
irreplaceable blessing to millions and millions of help- 
less folk throughout the world. The destruction of the 
Turkish empire may be a very good thing, but it is 
second in importance to the preservation of the British 
empire; which, therefore, should be looked to first. 
That, at any rate, is our own view of the moral obliga- 
tions of the English people. At the same time, how- 
ever, we acknowledge with the utmost abandonment 
that we should be of the same opinion without any such 
obligations to sustain it. 


THE SUAKIN DEBATE 


FYNHE House of Commons has by a majority of 

eighty-five once more decided that a portion of 
the cost of an Egyptian expedition should be thrown 
on the Indian Treasury. The reduction of the Govern- 
ment majority from 147 to 85 is however a clear proof 
of the statement we made a fortnight ago that the 
policy which the Government has adopted is a policy the 
wisdom and generosity of which is questioned by a large 
number of their most loyal supporters. It is a policy 
for which no doubt a great deal can be said from the 
strictly logical point of view, but man lives not by 
logic alone. Itisa policy to which generous Conserva- 
tives and wise Unionists may object on the ground that 
it is not worthy of a Government sent into power to 
maintain a high standard of honour and generosity in 
all Imperial matters, but it is not a policy against 
which Liberals can rail, for the Government has only 
followed the course pursued by former Liberal Govern- 
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ments. The high and lofty sentiments poured forth 
by the Opposition on the present occasion must afford 
amusement not unmingled with contempt to the cynical 
mind acquainted with the debates which took place 
regarding the expeditions in 1882 and 1885. In the 
former of these expeditions the greater part of the 
extraordinary charges was placed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment upon the Indian Revenues. In the latter, when 
troops were sent to Suakin on account of the disastrous 
and disgraceful failure to relieve Gordon, India was 
burdened by the ordinary charges. As Sir William 
Wedderburn, with a wisdom which he too seldom 
displays, remarked—‘ Both political parties were sinners 
in respect to their dealings with India, but the Tory 
party had the better record. It certainly, therefore, 
did not lie with the Liberals to call the Tory kettle 
black. However, after the comments which have 
appeared in the Press and the strong feeling which has 
been evoked on the subject, both political parties will 
no doubt in the future be more careful in their dealings 
with India. 

At least one important result has flowed from the 
present controversy. ‘The Secretary of State for India 
has laid down three propositions which are to govern 
the financial nature of future expeditions, and they 
must be accepted by reasonable men to be sound. ‘The 
first lays down that the temporary loan of a military 
force required by either Great Britain or India should 
be given promptly and freely ; the second, that when 
the Government supplying the troops has no special 
interest, the whole cost must be borne by the Govern- 
ment requiring the assistance ; and the third that when 
the Government supplying the troops has a distinct 
interest, even though it may be less than that of the 
other Government, the former should be content to 
bear at least a small share of the burden. Under the 
second category Lord George Hamilton rightly placed 
the expedition to Mombassa. No more puerile and 
contemptible official document was ever penned than 
the ‘Treasury minute which attempted by specious special 


pleading to prove that India should bear a portion of 


the cost of that expedition. Under the third category 
Lord George Hamilton places the Suakin expedition. 
As we stated the other day it is impossible to deny that 
the Indian Government and the Indian people have a 
strong and direct interest in the condition of Egypt and 
the stability of its Government. It was always recog- 
nised by the Kast India Company that Egypt was 
within their sphere of policy. Statesmen like the 
Marquess Wellesley also recognised the fact that the 
ascendency of any Kuropean Power except England in 
the affairs of Egypt would greatly affect our Indian 
KEimpire. How much greater is the justification for that 
view now? ‘The interest of India in Egypt is not con- 
fined, as too many suppose, to the protection of the 
Canal, and, therefore, there is not much force in Mr. 
Morley’s statement that the Canal is no more in danger 
from the Dervishes than the City of London. The 
Soudan expedition has been undertaken by the Ministry 
to maintain the stability of the Kgyptian Government, 
and it is absurd to expect them to disclose all the facts, 
secret and open, which made them undertake a 
hazardous enterprise open to much ignorant criticism. 
But we see no reason why the Ministry should not have 
taken the Viceroy and his Council more into their 
confidence and so possibly have prevented the grave 
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difference of opinion which has arisen between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Government of India. 
And it would have been wiser and fairer if Her Majesty's 
Ministry and the India Council had not come to the 
decision that they would follow the precedent of 1885 
before the views of the Government of India had 
reached them. It is possible that some of the cogent 
arguments in the able and comprehensive despatch of 
that Government might have convinced Her Majesty's 
Government that to make India pay the paltry charges 
of the Suakin expedition was as erroneous in policy as 
rigorous in equity. 

At the close of his speech Mr. Morley warned the 
Government to beware of shaking the credit and 
authority of the administrators upon whom the peace 
and prosperity of our Indian Empire depends. All 
men acquainted with the difficult and delicate task of 
governing India will concur in the value and necessity 
of that warning. But Mr. Morley forgot that no 
Ministry so impaired the dignity and authority of the 
Viceroy and his Council as the Cabinet to which he 
belonged. ‘They compelled the Government of India 
to introduce measures contrary to the unanimous public 
opinion of the country and against which they had 
vigorously protested. It was a Liberal Secretary of State 
who laid down the mischievous doctrine that members of 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General were in 
the Imperial Legislative Council not to vote according 
to their conscience and judgment, but to be the mere 
channels of their masters’ policy, the exponents of their 
masters’ opinions. Sir Henry Fowler proved himself in 
many respects a strong and able Secretary of State, but 
no man did more to create the impression so fatal to our 
supremacy in India that the Governor-General instead 
of being an independent authority was a mere repeating 
instrument of the Secretary of State. It was Sir Henry 
l’owler, as Mr. Balfour reminded the House the other 
night, who was prepared to overrule the unanimous 
opinion of the whole Indian Government without 
exception with regard to Chitral. And events have 
proved that he would have been guilty of a most foolish, 
mischievous and unstatesmanlike action. 


A TEACHING UNIVERSITY 


FFNHE Duke of Devonshire’s Bill jto make further 

provision in respect of the University of London 
will be none the worse for its preliminary canter. 
Nobody expects that it will be ridden out to a finish 
this Session and least of all, apparently, the President 
of the Council himself. ‘There was a half apologetic I- 
thought-you'd-just-like-to-have-a-look-at-it tone about 
his speech which did not sound like business, even if 
the House of Commons was disposed to smooth the 
way for the measure. Nor can the Duke's manner 
of explaining its provisions be called particularly 
entlusiastic. He has persuaded himself that it is 
an anomaly, almost a scandal, that the great city 
of London should be without a teaching University. 
At the same time, he affects no particular enthusiasm 
for the plan recommended by the Cowper Commission 
and embodied in his Bill. And, somehow or other, 
that is the attitude of mind in which the public gene- 
rally approaches the being or not being of the new seat 
of learning. London is to have a teaching university 
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because all other capitals have one, because some worthy 
and zealous people said it should several years ago, 
because two Royal Commissions have reported for the 
idea. Oh, yes; it is all right. Let London get and 
keep its teaching University. Yet the Duke, being 
the honestest politician in public life, could not well 
help the I-thought-you’d-just-like-to-have-a-look-at-it 
air with which he presented his Bill. It fitted the 
situation exactly. 

There are undoubtedly a prodigious number of 
young people in London who want teaching of some 
sort. But they might acquire it to much_ better 
purpose elsewhere than in a city packed to bursting 
with humanity. By all means let them come up te 
be examined for degrees, as they do at present, before 
a Board calling itself the University of London and 
dwelling, as we are given to understand, at Burlington 
House. London, however, is the last place in the 
world where a University that its graduates revere can 
be expected to take root. How can the traditions of 
learned leisure and of correct ‘form’ be established 
amidst streets that are necessarily crammed with 
hurrying vulgarity ? They require ancient quadrangles 
and spacious meadows sloping down to a broad river. 
Besides, the town should exist for the University, not 
the University for the town. In that respect Cambridge 
undoubtedly approaches the ideal far more nearly than 
Oxford, now that it has spread unmeaningly towards 
the station and beyond the Parks. In London the 
utmost that can be achieved is a slightly more important 
machine for grinding out degrees than Owens College. 
Its undergraduates, in all probability, will work far 
harder than those at Oxford and Cambridge. A 
cockney drinks in the spirit of competition with his 
mother’s milk. The products of the teaching Univer- 
sity, however, will know nothing of life in College ; 
they will lament over no New College Eight, 
they will rejoice with no G. O. Smith. They 
will attend classes, watch demonstrations, and come 
away, unless some patriotic spirits can impress 
them for a debating society or a glee-club. And we 
seem to have heard of institutions where most of those 
advantages are already obtainable, University College 
and King’s College by name. Neither of them, accord- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, is precisely satisfied 
with the recommendations of the Cowper Commission. 
We do not wonder ; establishments that are in a fair 
way to be superseded seldom accept their fate with 
alacrity. Yet both have done good work and, if 
University education consists in a capacity to answer 
questions of a more or less abstruse character, they have 
imparted it quite as thoroughly as the teaching Uni- 
versity ever will. 

However, as we say, it must come. The good men 
did not agitate, the two Royal Commissioners did not 
report for nothing. Its prospective existence admitted, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s means of bringing it to birth 
are more likely to succeed than were Lord Playfair’s of 
last year. He has deprived Convocation of the power 
to veto the proposals of the Statutory Commission. 
Such a precaution is necessary with most Universities, 
and with London University in particular. The oppo- 
sition to reform has come not from high ‘Tory motives 
which we could respect without altogether agreeing 
with them. How, indeed, are such principles con- 
ceivable in a University which is essentially Whiggish 
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and Nonconformist? ‘lhe attack on the scheme has 
been, rather, a schoolmasters’ and crammers’ move, and, 
as such, it need not be taken very seriously. ‘These 
excellent individuals fear that the professors of the 
affiliated colleges will control the examinations, and 
that their own ‘tips’ will not come off. Let them take 
courage; no University degree higher than a pass has 
ever been won by a mere capacity for setting down 
dates and naked facts. At the same time the aleal- 
masters’ alarms do, however unintentionally, touch upon 
a real danger that threatens the transformed Univer- 
sity of London. It may resolve itself into a mere 
affair of tips, wet towels, and grind. Much _ will 
depend upon its professors, and a Blackie, with all his 
eccentricities, would be a blessing indeed. We trust, 
too, that the Statutory Commission, despite the 
inevitable ‘ godlessness’ of the undertaking as a whole, 
will insist on a proper amount of religious instruction. 
Meanwhile the Duke of Devonshire’s Bill will give 
educationists something to think about during the 
autumn and winter. We presume that he hopes to 
carry it next session, thovgh, for our own part, we fail 
to see where its urgency comes in. London has con- 
trived to exist without a teaching University for several 
centuries, and it does not cease to be London because 
there is more of it. 


THE CANCER OF COMMERCE 
LT has frequently happened that the Lord Chief 


Justice when dealing with matters outside the 
ordinary routine of his judicial work has laid himself 
open to a certain measure of hostile criticism; it is 
therefore all the more satisfactory to find how im- 
pressively he can vindicate the ordinary rules of 
honesty when he is speaking as a judge and nothing 
more. ‘The case of Oectzmann v. Long does not indeed 
seem to have been a very remarkable one either 
respect to the law by which it was governed or the 
facts on which it was founded. <A servant of the 
plaintiffs confessed on his death-bed that for many 
years he had received bribes from the defendants to 
induce him to buy goods at excessive prices from them 
on the plaintiffs’ account. The jury found that the 
confession was true and the plaintiffs have therefore 
obtained their judgment, though on what basis the 
damages they have suffered are to be assessed is not 
revealed. ‘These simple facts are of a kind to appeal to 
every householder in the country and to every business 
man who has to trust a servant to buy goods as to the 
quality or price of which he is not himself an expert, 
that is to say to perhaps ninety-nine business men out 
of a hundred. It is to be feared indeed that the only 
curious feature in the case is that the fraud was 
detected, for it is unquestionably obvious that, in the 
commercial world at least, a death-bed confession is about 
as feeble an instrument of justice as could well be 
imagined. 

The all too ordinary nature of the case is, however, 
just what will make the average citizen rejoice in read- 
ing the emphatic language used by Lord Russell in his 
summing-up. So emphatic was it, indeed, that we are 
under no temptation to labour the point that for an 
agent to take a bribe to cheat his principal, or for a third 
person to offer him a bribe, is wrong. More interest- 
ing points for reflection are how far the practice is 
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common, and how far it may be made less so by any 
alteration in the law. As to the increase of this par- 
ticular form of dishonesty it is to be feared that there 
is not much doubt, and there is certuinly none as to the 
increase of the evils it produces. 'The reasons for its 
increase are not far to seek, and are found in that 
increase of division of labour and collective capital which 
is the leading feature of our modern industrial system. 
The business of the plaintiffs in this case may be taken 
as a typical example of this tendency in retail trade, 
Messrs. Oetzmann, as we all know, exist for the purpose 
of transforming empty houses into excellently appointed 
residences; to effect this laudable purpose they have 
collected a body of experts through whom they are 
enabled to supply the public with goods of a quality 
and at a price which presumably give satisfaction to 
their customers. It is obvious that the whole system 
is based on the honesty of the professional ‘ buyers” 
whom the system itself has called into existence, and 
whose honesty and competency it is the first duty of 
the heads of the enterprise to provide for. A. similar 
arrangement must be in force in every joint-stock or 
co-operative movement, and, in fact, in every under- 
taking carried on for the purposes of buying and selling 
where the proprietors of the whole cannot do all the 
work ; and as such bodies show signs of a continual 
increase in their number, it is obvious that there is an 
ever increasing demand for that kind of honesty which 
is content with a fixed salary, and an ever-increasing 
temptation to persons receiving a fixed salary to be 
dishonest. 

That the demand for the particular kind of honesty 
we have mentioned has to some extent outstripped the 
supply is, we fear, probably the case. That it will 
continue permanently to be so we refuse to believe, 
partly because a really competent man will generally 
find it profitable to be honest, and will drive the incom- 
petent man to the wall in the long run. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, however, that the taking 
secret commissions, that is selling one’s master, is the 
leading commercial vice of the time, whether committed 
by Susan in the kitchen or Jabez in the Board-room. 
How far does the law deal with the matter? It 
imprisons Jabez after proceedings which nobody but 
the ‘Treasury could afford, it gives you damages if 
thieves fall out or confess, and probably has nothing at 
all to say to Susan or the domestic butcher. Lord 
Russell seems to hold out hopes that this state of things 
may be altered. If I employ an agent to buy things 
cheap or good, and he and the seller conspire to make 
me buy them dear or bad, they have been quite as dis- 
honest as if they had taken money out my pocket, and 
the plain lawyer does not see why they should not be 
punished. ‘The case is the harder because if the master 
is a public body both the briber and the bribed man 
may be punished—something with hard labour in it— 
and it is not obvious why a company or even a private 
man should not be as fully protected as a parish council. 
What the civil rights of the defrauded master may be 
does not fully appear; it is to be hoped that Messrs. 
Oetzmann may recover considerable damages, but it is 
probable that they could not rescind any contract which 
their agent has been corruptly induced to make for 
them. However, that may be, honest servants will 
profit almost as much as their masters by having the 
strongest possible check pyt on the dishonesty of their 
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fellows, and we venture to express the hope that when 
Lord Russell feels that he has done his best to promote 
the legal education of persons who do not want it, and 
has returned from the Mutual Admiration Conference 
at Saratoga, he may turn his mind to undertaking this 
inodest project. 


THE LESSON OF YALE 


PFNUHERE were regrets at Henley, even on the part of 


loyal Britons, over Leander’s defeat of Yale, for 
lovalty with empty pockets is little more than a 
profession ; and the result sent away many Americans 
whose dollars would have come the way of caterers and 
watermen. This, after all, is but a local symptom and 
Britannia must rejoice unfeignedly that she can still 
rule unchallenged the waves of Henley course. In 
the minor matter of sculling we are supreme, and in 
the great contest of the cight-oars the matured methods 
of the Mother Country have, after all, been more than 
justified. 

And yet we may well feel a measure of pity for this 
poor Yale ; might have wished them at least the solace 
of victory in a single heat. It is hard on men who have 
had the pluck and enterprise to come across the Atlan- 
tic, with their boats, to be drawn at the very outset 
against such a crew as that Leander eight has proved 
itself. By its victory over New (that fast and fancied 
boat), and, more notably, by the manner of that gallant 
and hardly-gained victory, Leander has proved itself good 
even beyond expectation ; and thence our American visi- 
tors should extract such comfort as they may. Even apart 
from that, however, it strikes us that they have been 
hardly The most frequent comment on their 
misfortunes has been that they were bothered by the 
attempt to change, at a moment too near the actual 
date of the race, a shorter for a longer stroke. But we 
are assured on the authority of a Yale man—not one of 
the present crew, and therefore so much the sounder 
critic—that the characteristic of the stroke of Yale has 
been its length as compared with the stroke of Cornell 


used. 


or of Harvard. No sooner, however, had the chief adviser 
of Yale rowing learnt the length, or rather the brevity, 
of the Henley course, than he decided that a sprinting 
stroke could be maintained throughout. And on the 
placid waters of the American Thames this stroke was 
found to answer, so that the ‘time test —always a 
favourite in every American form of racing—showed 
that the Yale crew could hold our best with ease. The 
swifter current of our Father Thames upset the reckon- 
ing: the perpetual spurt was found to be too fatiguing 
and then, and then only, did the crew endeavour, when 
too late, to adopt, not so much the English stroke, as 
the stroke that was original at Yale. ‘Then followed 
difficulties about the boat, changings from the short, 
broad-bladed American oars to the long, narrow-bladed 
English, and choppings back again. Finally the 
leathers were shifted an inch further up the American 
oars, to compensate in a measure for their shortness, 
and so, seated one right behind the other in the middle 
of the boat, they started for the race. With what 
result is known. Considering their disadvantages the 
men rowed well and bravely ; after a clumsy start they 
gained, with their faster stroke, but by the time the 
course was half completed the more lasting power of 


the slower and longer style began to tell, exhaustion 
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was manifest in the bows of the Yale boat, the race 
was virtually over, and Leander won with some ease. 

It was impossible for us to wish, or for any to expect, 
another result. We may be permitted a generous 
regret that the visitors should have drawn so strong 
a crew as their rivals in the first encounter; but it 
would have been impossible for us not to regret, even 
with humiliation, the defeat of such a crew as the 
Leander by an eight trained on maxims that violated 
the most cherished theories taught us by long ex- 
perience. For, after all, that ‘long stroke, of which 
we have been told as the characteristic of Yale rowing, 
is not the long body stroke of our English oarsmen. 
Longer it may howe been, and no doubt was and is, than 
the catchy styles of Harvard and Cornell, but it does 
not imply that continuous swing of the body, with the 
weight steadfastly applied to the blade from the first 
moment of its striking the water to the last moment at 
which it is lifted for ‘the ‘feather. And we have the 
more reason for gratification in finding our rowing 
wisdom justified because the analogy of other games 
might well have inspired us with reasonable doubt of 
finding this justification. The Americans sent us 
Pettitt and at the game of all others whose traditions 
and methods had seemed most sacred—tennis—he, 
playing on methods that were all his own and 


violating every one of the traditions, beat the 
best that we could put against him. The experi- 
ence of our University athletes in America could 
scarcely, even with all palliating circumstances 


urged in their favour, be called encouraging. Nor 
have we fared extraordinarily well in our efforts to 
regain the America Cup from American keeping—but 
this is a thorny and delicate path on which we had 
better refrain from entering. We did not find that we 
had a deal to teach Blackham in the matter of wicket- 
keeping, nor Spofforth in the way of bowling. In 
fact, in these various departments of athletics, we have 
received so much salutary, if somewhat painful, humilia- 
tion that we may perhaps be pardoned if we indulge in 
some little self-congratulation that a like fate has not 
befallen us in our rowing. Yale, it is clear, has accepted 
its beatingin theplucky and sportsmanlike spirit in which 
it was likely that men would receive it who had already 
practically shown that they possessed these qualities ; 
and, other considerations apart, we should be glad to 
see them again under conditions not so unfavourable 
to them. At the same time we cannot but feel that 
certain ‘other considerations’ do enter into the case. 
‘The Henley meeting, we conceive, is primarily a regatta 
for English crews. We do not wish to suggest in any 
narrow spirit that measures should be taken for the 
strict exclusion of foreigners whose emulous instincts 
may bring them over the Atlantic, but we do think 
that tiene are points of view from which it would be 
regrettable that the friendly rivalry of our native boat 
clubs should disappear in the bigger interests of inter- 
national contests. 


RACING 


| of spoiling the interest of the coming 

St. Leger, the rave for the Princess of Wales's 
Stakes at Newmarket has increased it. It is true that 
the Duke of Westminster’s Regret, who had been 
backed for the St. Leger at 6 to ee showed form 
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about a stone below that of the winners of the Two 
Thousand and the Derby; but he ran very ‘ green” and 
may improve by some pounds before the St. L eger. If 
any doubts existed as to the truth of the running of 
the first and the second in the Derby, the race for 
the Princess of Wales's Stakes dispelled them ; and, if 
it showed any deviation whatever from their Derby 
form, it represented the difference between Persimmon 
and St. Frusquin to be even slighter than it had ap- 
peared to be at Epsom. Unquestionably it proved 


very clearly the superiority of the three-year-olds of 


this year to those of last: we had hardly expected, 
however, that Sir Visto would have finished so near the 
winner as he did. The four leading horses were sepa- 
rated by less than a length and a half, and Sir Visto 
was not far behind them, whereas he had been abso- 
lutely last for the Ascot Cup, which explodes the 
theory, commonly prevailing last season, that staying 
rather than speed was his strong point. There is 
every reason for believing that in St. Frusquin and 
Persimmon we have a pair of exceptionally grand 
horses, and it is a matter of great satisfaction that 
they should have been tried against such an excellent 
field of four-year-olds as that which they met for the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes. The interest of the St. 
Leger has been increased by the backing of M. FE. 
Blanc’s Arreau, the winner of the Grand Prix de Paris, 
as well as of the French Two Thousand. His winning 
has scarcely been consistent enough to suit the tastes 
of most English backers; and, as a very able racing 
journalist has pointed out, his sire, Clover, is by a 
roarer, had two roarers as grandsires, and had one 
roaring grandam. Arreau, however, is strongly inbred 
to the renowned ‘i‘ouchstone, and on his best form he 
may have a fair outsider’s chance for the St. Leger 

For the July Stakes at Newmarket, Lord Repalens's 
Velasquez confirmed his Ascot running with Monterey, 
a colt, however, that showed at Stockbridge, on Wed- 
nesday last, that he is not to be trusted always to give 
his true running. Although Goletta may be the best 
two-year-old that has been out this season, Velasquez 
should be the first favourite for next year’s Derby 
at the present moment. With regard to old horses, it 
may be sufficient to say that Worcester showed tremen- 
dous speed when he gave the very smart six-furlong 
filly, Grig, 91b. more than weight for sex, and beat her 
over her own distance for the July Cup, especially as 
he had lost ground about a furlong from home through 
trying to shirk his work. When in the humour, and 
well-ridden, the queer-tempered old rascal is very hard 
to beat over courses varying from six furlongs to a mile 
and a quarter. ‘The American horses were very suc- 
cessful at the Newmarket First July meeting. It is said 
that we have not yet seen the best in Mr. Wishard’s 
stable, and that better horses still are to come across the 
Atlantic before long. The American jockey, Reiff, is 
a great improvement upon Simms, and if, as some 
assert, the English jockeys may learn something from 
him, he himself seems to have learned a good deal from 
observing their riding since he came to this country. 
That magnificent mare, Laodamia, won the Stockbridge 
Cup on Wednesday last. It might be straining a 
point to call it a very popular victory. Thus far the 
racing season has been particularly successful, and there 
are good grounds for hoping that it may continue to 
be so to the end. 
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More than £140,000 worth of horseflesh was sold at 
Newmarket last week. The dispersal of Colonel North’s 
and Baron Hirsch’s horses made the sales very excep- 
tional—more than enough has already been written 
about the sale of La Fléeche for 12,600 guineas and of 
Wedlock for 4600, but, apart from those famous studs, 
high prices were realised ; and the 5100 guineas given 
for Record is as much as anybody has a right to expect 
for a yearling. Yet a great many lots offered were 
not sold, owing to the biddings being considered inade- 
quate by their owners, and thirty-one out of forty-six 
were bought in on the Wednesday. 

We are going to add one more to the countless 
suggestions that have been already made for tinkering 
at that gigantic institution known as The Turf. It is 
that a little consideration should be shown for the 
handicappers. If clerks of courses want to have good 
handicaps they ought to allow reasonable time for 
making them. W Then a handicap, worth something 
like £1000, closes on a ‘Tuesday and the weights “Wind 
to be published on the following Thursday, how can it 
be expected that full justice should be done to every 
owner. If handicappers never went out of London 
sufficient time would be allowed for the work, but 
it is all important that they should personally attend 
races and carefully observe the running of the horses 
and the riding of the jockeys with their own eyes, 
and it is impossible Pd them to return to London 
every night after racing. Now the entries for most of 
the hhamilicn aps are ville ted by Messrs. Weatherby and 
Messrs. Pratt and Co.; the consequence is that they 
have to be telegraphed to the handicappers wherever 
they may happen to be staying in the country for 
race-meetings. ‘Therefore it must often happen that 
after a heavy day's racing, a handicapper receives a 
telegram of entries and is obliged to set to work 
once to assign weights to a long string of horses for an 
important race at a future meeting and to have the 
handicap ready to send off by post to London that 
night in order to give time to get it printed for 
publication in 'Thursday’s Calendar; and, besides all 
this, he generally has, the same evening, to make the 
overnight handicaps for the meeting which he is 


attending. We claim no special knowledge of these 
matters. Anybody who reads the Sheet Calendar can 


see for himself that the facts are as we state them. 
Some people seem to imagine that handicappers carry 
the public form of every horse in training in their 
heads. Nobody could do that; and even the very 
laborious compilation known as ‘a ladder’ will not 
enable its owner to make a handicap straight off. A 
great deal of research in calendars and racing guides, 
and often some consultation with others, is inevitable 
in making a large handicap successfully. It is very 
easy for the public to criticise a handicap at its leisure 
and to declare that one horse has been crushed out, 
that another horse has been turned loose, that this 
stable has been favoured, and that the other stable has 
been shamefully treated, without either knowing or 
caring that the poor handicapper had to calculate the 
weights in a terrific hurry, and when tired out,‘ to catch 
the post. As to the overnight handicaps, they 


ought not to be allowed before the second day of a 
race-meeting, and they should be much reduced in 
Their only object should be to console 
from a long distance 


numbers. 
owners who have brought horses 
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without success. ‘hey are very troublesome things to 
frame; for, as a rule, it is much more difficult to 
handicap bad than good horses; and the labour of 
arranging the weights for a party of platers in an over- 
night handicap requires far more care than is generally 
supposed. Very commonly these platers have run 
‘jn-and-out” in a most bewildering manner, and in 
some of their races they have probably only been out 
for an airing. Much of the success of racing depends 
upon good handicapping, and how can handicapping 
be good if it be done in a hurrying, scrambling, fagged- 
out fashion ? It must be distinctly understood that we 
have not made these remarks for the sake of the handi- 
cappers, for whom we care nothing, except so far as 
they may be useful servants to the public; all that we 
have said has been intended exclusively in the interests 
of owners of horses and amateurs of racing. 


*DIVINES'T DISCONTENT!’ 
(A Voice from Liskeard) 


KNOW my country can’t forget 
But for one rapture-giving minute 
‘The day she heard the Cabinet 
Was formedzand that I was not in it. 
‘Then wondering nations questioned what 
A blunder so absurdly great meant. 
And their surprise, I hear, has not 
At present undergone abatement. 


Still all the world is weeping sore, 

Still vows it is a thousand pities 
That Parliament can boast no more 

That I am Chairman of Committees. 
The Cobden Club with finer tact 

(‘They feasted me on lamb and spinach) 
Invited me—they did !—to act 

As Chairman at the Ship at Greenwich. 


‘There while my hosts all took their ease 
And while reporters filled their flimsies, 
I scoffed at Salisbury’s heresies, 
I scored off Master Joseph’s whimsies. 
I questioned Salisbury how and why 
He dared unfurl Protection’s banner, 
And all were much impressed with my 
Superior pedagogic manner. 


‘Towards him I seemed to play, I'm told, 
The part of fatherly adviser, 
As well one might, not quite so old, 
But quite indefinitely wiser. 
And still this part I mean to play, 
And Ministers are strangely dull men, 
If they regard not what I say 
Or treat my threats as brutwmn fulmen. 


So be it, till my party shall 

Redeem the debt which it to me owes 
And recognise that my infall- 

ibility surpasses Leo’s. 
But while unrecognised I stand, 

‘Thus hid apart from my right usance,’ 
Know—I'm a perfect critic, and 


lll make myself a perfect nuisance. M. S. 
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NOTES 

Some day, perhaps, it will occur to the thick and thin 
friends of America in this country that to treat a consider- 
able nation of shrewd men and women as if it were 
composed of children to be bought with sugar-plums is 
not complimentary but insulting. A contemporary wrote 
this of the defeat of Yale at Henley, ‘ But we half-regret 
the English victory, because we had always half-hoped that a 
triumph for Yale might mean the settlement «f the Venezuelan 
difficulty.’ The italics are ours and emphasis is laid upon 
this language because, in our humble opinion, they 
embody the very essence of unreason. Are we to under- 
stand that if eight strong young men, who unfortunately 
had not learned how to row, had beaten eight Englishmen 
thoroughly trained in the best principles of oarsmanship; 
that fact could have made the slightest conceivable 
difference to a boundary dispute in South America, 
Reflection, even for five seconds, shows the suggestion to 
be wildly absurd; yet it was served up solemnly on 
Wednesday and may be established as the champion 
illustration, up to date, of Saxon deficiency in the sense of 
humour. 





Tuts same deficiency is, however, by no means confined 
to the press or to one side in politics. It was indeed illus- 
trated in a very forcible fashion in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday when, for one reckless moment, Lord Salisbury 
permitted himself to be frivolous about the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister. So far as we have been able to ascertain 
not a single occupant of the Episcopal Bench was able to 
see the jest, and Lord Salisbury’s humour was taken quite 
seriously. Such is the way of the world. 





Ir is admitted on all hands that the Government have 
made a serious error, or rather have missed a golden 
opportunity, by reaching a shabby decision concerning 
the charges of the Indian troops at Suakin. Mr. Balfour's 
logic was good enough ; at any rate, it was at least equal 
in cogency to that fof ‘previous Administrations, which 
have taken a precisely similar course in like circumstances. 
But the Empire is not governed by logic, and there are 
times when generous sentiment will have its way. We 
believe that we ave within the mark of accuracy in saying 
that two-thirds of the Englishmen who have devoted any 
consideration to this question are of opinion that there 
could have been no better opportunity of breaking away 
from a mean and parsimonious tradition. 





For the rest the condition of the Government is rather 
more healthy than it has been for some time: and this for 
two reasons. In the first place the House of Commons has 
been engaged upon its proper and most important business 
of finance ; and, although it is inevitable that much non- 
sense should be talked on this as on every subject, it is 
impossible that the House should spend too much time on 
the Finance Bill into which some notable clauses, tending 
to pare away the injustices of Sir William Harcourt’s 
monstrous Budget, have been introduced. Secondly the 
House, under the conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been exceedingly well managed. Indeed 
there is no statesman, except perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, who 
has made so substantial an advance in public esteem in 
1896 as Sir Michael Hicks Beach. He is no genius; he 
does not pretend to brilliant talent; but he is a sound 
and level-headed man of business, of firm and definite 
principles, who looks before he leaps. 





MEANWHILE, difficulties are prophesied (by those who 
yearn to see the difficulties arise) in connection with Mr. 
T. W. Russell and the Irish Land Bill. And in these 
prophecies there is a primd facie appearance of probability, 
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Mr. Russell is the sturdiest of Unionists ; but he is also, 
more’s the pity, a very strong Radical and, perhaps, rather 
too apt to forget that no man in this world is ever indis- 
pensable, even to his party. But the great majority of the 
Ministerialists, a majority sufficient to act alone if need 
arose, is distinctly Conservative and, now that certain 
unnecessarily Radical details in the Bill have been brought 
to its notice in well-reasoned fashion, it is in a fair way to 
make up its mind not to do injustice. This determination 
may, perhaps, involve the temporary loss of Mr. Russell's 
services if it is adhered to. On the other hand, Mr. Russell is 
a politician or nothing, and his Unionism is beyond reproach. 
Our regrets at his loss, if that be destined to come to us, 
will be tempered by the reflection that he cannot join the 
enemy without going back on the whole of his political 
career since 1886. 


On Wednesday Lord Rosebery in London, and Mr. 
Chamberlain in Birmingham, delivered simultaneous 
speeches on what may be termed the growth of municipal 
feeling in Great Britain. Of the two speeches that of 
Mr. Chamberlain was, as was natural, far the best ; and for 
two reasons. Firstly, he is far the more intelligent of the 
two men ; secondly, his experience as the practical creator 
of the municipal enterprise of Birmingham was of far more 
value than that of Lord Rosebery as the Chairman of the 
London County Council in embryo. 


In Lord Rosebery’s speech we look in vain for substance 


orinstruction. It consisted in large measure of complaint, 
half-jesting and  half-serious, upon the controversial 
matters that had been introduced into the earlier 


speeches ; but that complaint would have been far more 
rational and well-founded but for the fact that the man 
who set the controversial ball rolling was no other than 
Mr. Dickinson, whom Lord Dunraven beat handsomely at 
the last election. Nor, perhaps, was it quite kind of Lord 
Rosebery to speak of Mr. Dickinson’s ‘ unusually brilliant 
speech. For the rest the titular chief of the great 
Liberal Party was pleasantly frivolous and prone to gentle 
platitude. Not a man can have left the Hotel Metropole 
with the conviction that Lord Rosebery had given him food 
for sober reflection. 





From Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, on the other hand, the 
most ardent municipalists of Birmingham must have 
learned much. After treating them to some graceful 
badinage upon the new titular dignity of their chief officer, 
he proceeded to speak as an expert and to define the con- 
ditions of municipal success. They are that the quality 
(and integrity) of the elected representatives shall be above 
suspicion ; that there shall be nothing of apathy in the 
elections ; and that the ability and honesty of the per- 
manent officials shall be unquestioned and unquestionable. 
The first two conditions hang together, and are not to be 
found in London because the municipal area is so large 
and populous that the half of the electors know nothing 
about the men for whom they are asked to vote. Therefore 
is decentralisation the cure for the diseases of the London 
County Council. The third condition involves a severe 
condemnation of the ruling principle of the London County 
Council. To be plain the L.C.C. is far too prone to pare 
down the salaries of important offices, and the end of this 
must be the placing of men of second-rate ability in 
positions surrounded with great temptations. The remedy 
of this evil is a thousand-fold more important than the 
building of stately ‘ Council-Chamber and Tea Room.’ 

















USACK’S MARINE IIOTEL, St. Anprews, N.B. The 

‘ Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. RusAcK, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 
3101. TZelegrams :‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 
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A week’s reflection enables us to speak more _philoso- 
phically than might have been possible at the moment 
concerning the dispute which arose over the tactics of the 
Cambridge Captain during the great match at Lord's. 
When there is acute difference of opinion between Lord 
Cobham and Mr. Edward Lyttelton, who are brothers, 
eminent cricketers, and loyal sons of Cambridge, it is 
idle to argue that the man in the street does well to be 
angry or to be dogmatic in his views. That conduct 
which turns the sacred game of cricket into contemptible 
fooling should be permitted by the rules is to be re- 
gretted; so much is certain, and the rules must be 
amended. For the old cricketers to hoot the Light Blues 
was bad manners perhaps; but the Englishman is apt to 
express his opinions roughly ; and, after all, the Cambridge 
Captain’s demonstration of the weakness of the rules was 
startling, and the occasion of it was not happy. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Throughout the 
past week there has been no end to the making of speeches 
at the Palais Bourbon. Whatever the shortcomings of our 
politicians in other directions, their capacity for talking is 
unimpeachable; and if by debating our Deputies could 
find out perfection, we should be the model State of 
Europe. The misfortune is that their interminable discus- 
sions are in the habit of proving abortive, there being, 
perhaps, no example on record of the practical results 
obtained bearing any proportion to the eloquence ex- 
pended. The debate that has been in progress on the 
reform of our financial system has not proved an excep 
tion to the rule. As I write, its outcome is not finally 
settled, but there is the strongest reason to expect that 
it will leave us exactly where we were. Still, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that this apparent waste of 
energy is greatly to be regretted. On the contrary, a 
number of Frenchmen will be delighted that the Chamber, 
after a strenuous effort to work what it is pleased to con- 
sider wonders, has accomplished just nothing. 





‘NoTWITHSTANDING its probably negative issue the 
debate on the Government financial proposals has heen 
remarkable for more reasons than one. An_ unusual 
number of speeches of exceptional merit and importance 
were delivered in the course of it. To allude to all of 
them is impossible, but mention must be made of one or 
two. M. Ribot showed to great advantage in the dis- 
cussion, and the people who imagine that he has fallen 
from power for good and all are clearly out in their 
reckoning. He is not a great statesman, but to shine 
amongst the statesmen of the Third Republic greatness 
is far from being indispensable, and in this undistinguished 
company M. Ribot cuts a very conspicuous figure—Au 
royaume des aveugles les borgnes sont rois. The sensational 
success of the debate, however, was that achieved by M. 
Rouvier. The Panama scandals seemed to have closed the 
career of this shrewd, hard-headed politician. When he 
attempted to speak in the Chamber the self-accredited 
champions of public virtue received him with cat-calls 
and volleys of insults. By sheer force of talent he has 
mastered this virulent hostility. The entire House 
applauded his recent speech. This change of attitude is 
far more than a mere personal matter. It is one of many 
symptoms—the talked of re-entry into public life of 
M. de Freycinet is another—of a revival of the fortunes 
of Opportunism. Such a revival was in reality to be 
looked for. The Third Republic cannot turn its back on 
Opportunism, which is the very essence of the régime. 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Hore..’—On Ly HOTEL on 
East Chiff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres, 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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«| wrove last week that a suspicion was generally enter- 
tained that the Government, could it only do so without 
disaster, would witness with perfect equanimity the ship- 
wreck of its financial 1eforms. The events of the week 
have only strengthened this impression. ‘To confess the 
truth the Cabinet received no encouragement to persevere 
through thick and thin with the Budgetary innovations of 
M. Cochery. The proposals of the Minister of Finance 
have had an exceedingly rough time of it. They have 
been ably and persistently criticised and weakly and rarely 
defended. At a certain point in the debate the Opposi- 
tion was jubilant. It looked as if nothing could save 
the Ministry, and without a doubt if the Chamber had 
voted after the speech of M. Rouvier, M. Méline would 
not to-day be President of the Council. Fortunately for 
French Cabinets the Chamber is not given to acting on 
the spur of the moment. The decisive engagement was 
postponed until long after the hour of supreme danger. 
In the meanwhile the Deputies had had time tv reflect 
and the Government to take its precautions. It now 
seems as if a cunning combination had been devised 
which will satisfy at once the Ministers and the majority 
of the House. 





‘Here a few words of explanation are necessary. 1 
have already stated that the Government would at least as 
soon abandon as proceed with its financial reforms, On the 
other hand, a great many Deputies—probably a majority—- 
do not desire the overthrow of the Cabinet, at any rate for 
the present. In very many cases this consideration for 
M. Méline is the outeome of quite selfish if very human 
motives. ‘The less rabid party men among the Deputies 
are strongly and wisely of opinion that to be tied down to 
the Palais Bourbon in the dog days is a fate too hard to be 
borne—even in the interests of France ! 
politicians are bent on taking their holidays. 


In a word, our 

A Ministerial 
crisis would prevent their hastening away from Paris ; in 
consequence it is to be avoided if possible. These con- 
siderations are abominably /erre-d-terre, but the influence 
of “a month at the seaside” on French politics is very 
At the time of writing, it is thought that the 
Government will fall in with the wishes of the Deputies 
and consent—mirabhile dictu—to prolong its life by making 
concessions it is only too glad to accord. 


real, 


‘Later: The fate of the Government financial “reforms,” 
and even of the Government, is still in the balance. The 
probability however is that the Chamber will approve the 
propositions of the Cabinet whatever they are. The 
weather is dissolvant of all but the most irreducible 
opposition, The Palais Bourbon par le temps qui court is a 
veritable fiery furnace, and to dare to be a Danie] you must 
be animated by the fanatical fervour peculiar to the 
Radicals and Collectivists, As I write the Opposition is 
making a last furious effort to upset the Ministry before 
the races. It is heartrending to witness the expenditure 
of so much misdirected energy on so hot a day. As my 
neighbour in the Press Tribune has just suggested: “ If 
only these men would take half as much trouble over 
something useful—over colonising for example ''—the 
Madagascar problem would be solved in an_ instant. 
And these strenuous persons would be no warmer in 
Madagascar !’ 


IN THE CITY 


A MONG the new issues that have been announced this 
44 week the Chilian 5 per cent. loan seems worth the 
attention of investors. The loan is for £4,000,000, of 
which £2,000,000 goes towards taking up an equal amount 
of Treasury bills, and it is offered at £95 10s. per cent. 
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Chili has always been honest and in consequence enjoys a 
reputstion which no other South American Republic can 
claim, and the new issue therefore appears to be attractive. 
The British South Africa Chartered Company has placed 
£1,250,000 5 per cent. debentures at 97! per cent. and 
may be considered lucky to have been able to do so, since 
under present circumstances it is very difficult to say 
whether the Company’s property is worth anything at all. 
Either there is a great future before the Company and its 
shares may have infinite possibilities, or its territory as an 
asset may be of very small value indeed. In any case 
patriotism rather than merits must have influenced those 
who have taken up the debenture issue and on this account 
we may feel a certain satisfaction that it has been so 
readily subscribed. In view of what we have said it is 
rather strange to find discontented shareholders writing to 
the papers to protest against the debentures having been 
privately placed and alleging that they would gladly have 
taken them at par. We have not a high opinion of the 
business ability of the Board of the Chartered Company, 
especially now that Mr. Rhodes is no longer a director, 
but in this case we think they acted wisely in making 
certain that there would be no fiasco in obtaining the funds 
which are urgently needed. 

When it is remembered that Whitsuntide fell in June 
this year, while it came in May in 1895, the last month’s 
Trade and Navigation Returns must be considered very 
satisfactory. Increases of 15 per cent. in exports and 4 
per cent. in imports are more than encouraging, and while 
we continue to send abroad larger quantities of cotton and 
worsted tissues, and while the iron trade shows signs of 
improvement we may be content. Since the commence- 
ment of 1896 the imports have increased £12,793,335, or 
62 per cent., and the exports £12,885,206, or 12°1 per 
cent., which is not a bad result for the first six months of 
the year. There has been a considerable set-back in Home 
Rails from the top prices which were touched on the an- 
nouncement that the directors of the Midland were going 
to recommend the splitting of the ordinary stock, but with 
traflics remaining excellent and with the Board of Trade 
Returns testifying to the expansion of business a recovery 
is pretty nearly a certainty unless the situation in the coal 
trade takes a decided turn for the worse. 

It is not surprising that mines have shown a tendency 
to ease off since the mining magnates have been away 
holiday-making. The June returns from West Australia, 
amounting to 27,933 oz., are the largest yet recorded and 
are 5667 oz. larger than the May output. The first crushing 
of the Mainland Consols, giving 1276 oz. from 275 tons 
without any allowance for tailings, is, we consider, very 
satisfactory, and as the result was achieved with only 10 
stamps while 10 more head will soon be at work the pro- 
duction should shortly show a considerable increase, 
especially as it is stated that there is enough ore at grass 
to keep the mill going for twelve months. A test crush- 
ing may be expected in the course of a week or two from 
the Jokers (Yalgoo) mine, and it is said that it will prove 
the existence of extraordinarily rich ore, which will put in 
the shade Mainland Consols, Great Boulder or Hannan’s 
Brownhill. The difficulty at the Brownhill mine is the 
absence of water, and as the dry crushing process which 
has been tried does not seem to produce satisfactory 
results, the output for some months to come may not be as 
good as was anticipated. Water Companies are gradually 

being formed, and in time we have no doubt that the West 
Australian Goldfields will make a large addition to the 
world’s gold supplies ; but patience and sufficient working 
capital are necessary an 1 the many mines that are without 
enough of the latter essential will have to go through the 
process of reconstruction before success is attained. The 
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output of the Indian mines has lately been affected by an 
epidemic of cholera, and prices have consequently fallen 
back a little, but as the latest news is that the epidemic is 
dying out, it would seem about time to pay attention to 
the shares of the soundest concerns, such as Champion 
Reef, Mysore and Coromandel. The last mentioned is a 
comparatively new company, but it is already paying 
expenses and a considerable increase is anticipated in the 
output in the course of the next six months. 

The Argentine gold premium has fallen to 185 per 
cent. which compares with 250 per cent. at this time last 
year, and prices in this department are generally firm. 
The run is principally on the Provincial Government 
bonds which are expected to be favourably treated in the 
Unification Scheme, but after the rise which has taken 
place they do not present so attractive an appearance as 
they did a month ago. In American Rails the tendency 
is downwards, though purchasers seem to come forward 
whenever there is a substantial decline. The plat- 
form adopted by the Chicago Democratic Convention 
has at least one merit—there is no doubt of its meaning 
—while the Anglophobe utterances of Mr. Altgeld, 
the Governor of Illinois, will serve to turn the opinion of 
the better classes against his policy. The free silver 
people have for the time being joined hands with the 
Populists, and the result will be that the respectable 
members of the Democratic party will probably vote for 
the Republican candidate. America is a land of sur- 
prises, but it is marvellous that such an unscrupulous 
politician as the man Altgeld, who pardoned the Chicago 
Anarchists, refused to suppress the riots in 1894, and 
now preaches repudiation, should be tolerated in a civilised 
community. Yet Americans wonder that Europe does not 
rush to buy their securities. 

Cyclists will not need to be told that perineal pressure 
is their chief bane, and hitherto it appears to have been 
the necessary penalty of indulging in the pleasures of 
cycling. It is claimed that the danger has now been 
obviated by the Pattisson saddle and the invention will 
shortly be introduced to the public through the medium of 
a joint stock company. Many doctors and cyclists speak 
highly of it. 

Yet another cycle is on the road—the Bruce-Moore— 
which, it is declared, will eclipse everything in the market. 
The new machine is said to be entirely independent of the 
air tyre; but its weight-bearing portions are slung pneu- 
matically in such a fashion that there will be an entire 
absence of vibration. Consequently the terrors of side- 
slipping, puncturing, and the other objections incidental 
to the pneumatic tyre will be surmounted, and if the 
machine has the alleged advantages it will be a formidable 
competitor to the numerous tyre companies. 

Maori Dream Gold Mines Limited is the name of a 
company which has been formed witha capital of £130,000 
in £1 shares to acquire and work a mining property 
situated at Ohui, in the Tairua district of the Thames 
Peninsula, New Zealand, about nine miles from Waitekauri 


and about a mile from the coast, comprising an area of 


about forty-five acres, held under the usual mining leases, 
and including the Maori Dream, the QOhui and the 
Morning Light Claims. The price to be paid by the 
company for the properties has been fixed by the vendors 
(Howard Childs Parkes and the Anglo-French Goldfields 
of Australasia Limited) at £100,000, payable as to £10,000 
in eash, £50,000 in fully-paid shares, and the balance in 
cash or fully-paid shares, or partly in cash and partly in 
fully-paid shares, at the option of the directors. This will 
leave 30,000 shares available tor providing working capital, 
10,000 of which are reserved for future issue. Subscrip- 
tions are now invited for 70,000 shares. 
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A NEW POET * 


FYNHE fate of the luckless shepherd who cried ‘ Wolf!’ 

pour se distraire finds a parallel, which is at the same 
time an antithesis, in the fate of the reviewer who, either 
from kindly feeling or because he has met the author at 
dinner, has exhausted his epithets on worthless work. 
When verse ¢o trivial as to be almost empty, so polished 
as to be almost machine-made, has received the laurels 
belonging to genius, what is there left to lay at the feet 
of the true poet? And the true poet comes so seldom. 
Perhaps the critics get tired of waiting for the day- 
star and in sheer desperation hail as the sun the mere 
flicker of fireworks. Or perhaps it is only that, in their 
natural dread of not recognising a second Keats, they 
dare not be harsh to young versifiers, and so fly to the 
opposite pole and become maudlin in their indiscriminate 
praises. Let the reason be what it may, the fact remains 
that on the fingers of one hand may easily be reckoned the 
poets who have come to us in the last twenty years. Yet 
we may count by dozens, by scores, books on which the 
reviewers have lavished encomiums only deserved by the 
highest poetry. ‘Sublime,’ magnificent,’ ‘ inspired,’ 
‘lyrical perfection,’ ‘really great poetry ’—who does not 
know the phrases ?—to say nothing of the many, many 
verse volumes which are ‘epoch-making’—which ‘the 
world will not willingly let die,’ and which yet leave the 
world much as they found it, and are forgotten with the 
hors d’wuvres of yesterday’s dinner, 

These critics have debased the currency: they make 
their own words valueless; they leave at our service no 
words of praise but such as have been dishonoured by un- 
worthy use. Thus he who discovers a true poet knows 
not how best to tell his gospel to a world grown weary 
of the blasts of triumphant tin trumpets heralding the 
inane. Yet he who shall find a treasure may not keep it 
hidden. Let it be said, then, and, lest we trespass on the 
reviewer's glowing ground, said in the plainest words, ‘The 
Shropshire Lad’ is the work of a poet. In striking con- 
trast to even the best of our living singers, the dominant 
characteristic of Mr. Housman’s work is dignitied simplicity 
not necessarily simplicity of thought, but simplicity of 
expression. Here we have no elaborate confectionery, no 
artificial flowers wreathing the crook of Daphnis and Chloe, 
no laboured jewel-work even. We have instead the per- 
fect directness that marks the master, a reticence that is 
not baldness, a simplicity pregnant with thought and 
meaning. Here is no struggle for effect; only achieve- 
ment without apparent effort. And that the effort was, 
there is only the excellence of the result to prove. 

Again unlike those of our modern singers, Mr. Housman’s 
poems are not personal to himself. Though a distinct per- 
sonal note is heard through all his song, that note is not 
of his own personality, but of another's. He is dramatic. 
He has conceived a character, and sees the world through 
the eyes of his conception. Though the book is a series 
of lyrics, these may almost be read as one poem—the story 
of a man’s loves and friendships, and of the life of his soul. 
And so closely do these lyrics hang together, in spite of 
variety of subject and treatment, that to quote one lyric is 
to be unjust both to it and to its fellows. ‘The poems 
are new; few of them will recall other people’s poems. 
Only one or two have yielded a little to the wide and 
wonderful influence of Mr. Kipling, and one or two sug- 
gest Heine; a feat, this last, which no other [English 
writer has come near to perform, And though in the 
distinction of his simplicity Mr. Housman recalls Heine, 
yet he lacks Heine’s underlying cynicism. He never turns 


aside from tears to sneers. 


* A Shropshire Lad, By A. L, Housman. London: Kegan Paul. 
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‘The Shropshire Lad’ looks at life from a point of view 


new in modern poetry: for him the real things of life seem 


placed in truer relation than for most poets. The love of 


women, for instance, is put in its place, as one of life’s 
strongest springs, but not the only one; friendship, 
soldiering, and the affairs of the common world are seen 
in their true places, and estimated at their own value. A 
deep tenderness for his fellow men underlies the poems, 
and indignation at wrong and injustice seems to score 
them through and through—though but once it finds 
definite expression in the agonised cry of the tortured 
human soul. 
Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 

Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 
Think rather,—call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 

The days when we had rest, O soul, for they were long. 
Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 

[I slept and saw not; tears fell down, I did not mourn; 
Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry : 

Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 
Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 

I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season: 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 
Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation ; 

\'l thoughts to rive the heart are here, and all in vain; 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 

} 


Oh, why did I awake? when shall I sleep again ? 


Love of youth and pity for it marks the character of ‘The 
Shropshire Lad,’ and finds its most beautiful expression in 
the following poem. Note the almost homely simplicity 
and directness of the phrasing and the sudden, yet not 
incongruous, rise to the noble thought in the last two lines. 
Note also the clever suggestion of the crowd, in the 
insistence on the many callings of the ‘lads’ : 
The lads in their hundreds to Ludlow come in for the fair, 

There's men from the barn and the forge and the mill and the 
The lads for the girls and the lads for the liquor are there, 
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\nd there with the rest are the lads that will never be old. 
There's chaps from the town and the field and the till and the cart, 
\nd many to count are the stalwart, and many the brave, 
\nd many the handsome of face and the handsome of heart, 
\nd few that will carry their looks or their truth to the grave 


4 


wish one could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern ; 

And then one could talk with them friendly and wish them farewell 
\nd watch them depart on the way that they will not return. 
Dut now you may stare as you like and there's nothing to scan; 

\nd brushing your elbow unguessed-at and not to be told 
They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man, 
he lads that will die in their glory, and never die old. 


It will be seen that Mr. Housman produces his best 
effects by the simplest means—ever a note of genius. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book deals 
with the fate of a youth, a friend of the Shropshire lad, who, 
like Cain, slew his brother in the field. He was hanged in 
Shrewsbury gaol, and his friend on the hill-side watches 
the night out. Space fails for complete quotation, and 
the poems dealing with this tragedy are too perfect for 
division, In the last of them the dead man speaks to 
his friend, and the straightforward, almost commonplace 
words are touched by magic. They go straight to the 
heart as no modern music of nightingale and rose and per- 
fumed passion will ever do, 

‘Is my team ploughing, 
That I was used to drive 
And hear the harness jingle 
When I was man alive 2’ 
Ay, the horses trample, 
The harness jingles now 3 
No change though you lie under 
The land you used to plough, 
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‘Is foot ball playing 
Along the river shore, 
With lads to chase the leather, 
Now I stand up no more?’ 
Ay, the ball is flying 
The lads play heart and soul; 
The goal stands up, the keeper 
Stands up to keep the goal. 


‘Is my girl happy 

That I thought hard to leave, 
And has she tired of weeping 

As she lies down at eve ?’ 
Ay, she lies down lightly, 

She lies not down to weep: 
Your girl is well contented. 

Be still, my lad, and sleep. 


‘Is my friend hearty, 
Now I am thin and pine, 
And has he found to sleep in 
A better bed than mine ?' 


Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose; 

I cheer a dead man's sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose. 


Mr. Housman’s great strength lies in his masterly use 
of the vulgar tongue and in his immediate appeal to the 
universal emotions—love, pity, friendship, hatred, jealousy 
—the passions that have stirred mankind from the begin- 
ning and will stir it to the end. And to those less complex 
emotions the appeal of the great poets has always been 
made. The analysis of complicated moods, which is 
sometimes the complication of moods for the purpose of 
analysis, has a vogue just now among the clever young 
men. Mr. Housman passes it by on the other side. He 
has the gift of presenting to us our own thoughts, our 
own feelings. We recognise them as ours: we do not 
criticise them as his. And his deeper thoughts are set 
forth without pretension, as without disguise. 

His own love of Nature and of beauty show through the 
charater of the Shropshire lad—an unselfish love, too 
rare among poets: 


Tis time, I think, by Wenlock town 
The golden broom should blow, 

The hawthorn sprinkled up and down 
Should charge the land with snow. 

Spring will not wait the loiterer’s time, 
Who keeps so long away: 

So others wear the broom and climb 
The hedgerows heaped with may. 

Oh tarnish late on Wenlock Edge 
Gold that I never see; 

Lie long, high snowdrifts in the hedge 
That will not shower on me! 


Throughout the book one is struck by the rare felicity 
of phrasing—the inevitableness of all the finer lines, the 
habitual fidelity to the short words, English words, 
which enables the poet now and then to embrace a word 
from the Latin with such ardour and effect. There is 
hardly a line that one would wish to see changed and 
not more than three poems that one could spare from the 
volume. 

And the book is alive. All of it thrills and touches— 
from the tender and intimate charm of the love poems— 
to the desolate sadness of 

The nettle on the grave of lovers 
That hanged themselves for love. 

Even the question of heredity becomes in ‘The Welsh 

Marches’ no longer a dry and dusty scientific speculation, 


but a living horror ‘ drenched in flesh and blood.’ 


There is insight and nobility in the recognition of 


The mortal sickness of a mind 
Too unhappy to be kind. 
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There is passion in the words the young man breathes 
outside his sweetheart’s door on the night when he has 
determined to end his life— 
In the land to which I travel, 
That far dwelling, let me say— 
‘ Once—if here the couch is gravel, 
In a kinder bed I lay, 
And the breast the darnel smothers 
Kested once upon another's 
When it was not clay.’ 

This is not poetry which will take the world by storm 
as did Mr. Swinburne's earlier work. It will not be 
endowed by statesmen, nor will societies be formed to 
bewilder themselves in the discussion of its meaning. 
There will probably be no sudden or enthusiastic recog- 
nition of it. But it should make its way—surely if slowly. 
‘The Shropshire Lad’ has so much of achievement that one 
hardly dares to say that it has promise-—but if this be 
promise, then it is the promise of great things, things 
which will be remembered when our little artists in wired 
flowers are forgiven and forgotten. 

We only trust that our literary sons will not be reproach- 
ing us thirty years hence for having failed to honour a poet 
when he first came among us—for having left it to them 
to discover what good things were done in our day. 

E. Nessir. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 


( NE Rose show is very like another,’ was a remark 

we overheard at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 

A hasty judgment and a shallow, and one that recalled 

Mr. Froude’s unhappy yet memorable observation concera- 

ing the famous pitch lake of Trinidad. ‘ One pitch lake is 

very like another,’ said the eminent and inexact author of 
Oceana, when pestered to visit that wondrous natural pro- 

duct of the island. He had forgotten, or he did not know, 

that there is not another pitch lake. So, in the truest, 
the authoritative sense, there is but one Rose Show in 
the Metropolitan area, and this is the Exhibition of 
the National Rose Society. Moreover, like other annual 
functions—like the Universities cricket match, for example 
—it is subject to strange and even sensational variation. 
The present exhibition differed considerably and by no 
means agreeably from most of its predecessors. As a 
floral display it was distinctly inferior, while the circum- 
stances of exhibition were distinctly unfortunate. ' he roses 
this year were thrust from their accustomed place, in the 
cool and airy length of nave north of the central transept, 
to form a kind of side-show, much of which occupied the 
dim and unexhilarating recesses of the winter concert- 
room. This was no way to treat roses. It was depressing 
in effect and looked more like a rout than a victory. There 
was something perfunctory, something hurried and ill- 
considered in the aspect of the scattered, broken-up, 
flower-laden stages. There was no sense ot ensemble, in 
fact, in the representation. This deplorable result was 
due it seems to the exhibition of coach-builders whose 
traps and trappings filled the entire length of the Crystal 
Palace. In the place of the vision of loveliness we had 
expected, we had a vision of wheels, which cannot be 
called a moving vision save to the prophetic soul dreaming 
of horseless cars. 

A philosopher might in the circumstances derive con- 
solation from the general inferiority of the roses exhibited. 
But the ardent rosarian finds it difficult to attain to this 
centre of indifference. He may take as many prizes as 
usual, yet he loves a close contest. Prizes there must 
needs be, for they are not a variable quantity, whatever 
the show may lack. Like the Chantery fund, which is 
regularly disbursed like the doles of charity, although the 
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terms of bequest carefully provide against the encourage- 
ment of bad or indifferent painting and sculpture, the 
prizes of the National Rose Society are allotted fully each 
year. No doubt it is a delicate question to deal with. 
We believe, however, that no prize has been withdrawn by 
the judges in any class competition on the ground that the 
roses shown were below the standard of quality. That 
there were not a few classes in this condition on Saturday 
is indisputable. In several cases the flowers looked as if 
they had come for judgment a second time. They had 
the air of a remnant sale, or the sad appearance of the 
rejected of the day before yesterday. The drought of the 
spring and early summer is responsible for somewhat of 
this result, though not wholly responsible probably. ‘The 
drought of 1895 was fiercer, for example, yet that year's 
show was comparatively a fine one. In 1895, again, there 
was a long drought, and there were many splendid 
exhibits at the Crystal Palace. With such incentives to 
competition, however, as the National Rose Society 
supplies there were naturally some exceptions to the rule 
of mediocrity in Saturday’s show. Especially among the 
amateurs must be noted some contributions of the first 
order. The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, of Havering-atte- 
Bower ; Mr. Henry Machin, of Worksop; Mr. Orpen, of 
West Bergholt ; Mr. Harcourt Landen, of Shenfield ; Mr. 
Lindsell, of Hitchin, and Mr. Freshfield, of Reigate, must 
be named as conspicuous among the growers who redeemed 
the show from absolute flatness. Mr. Pemberton’s splendid 
selection of thirty-six named H.Ps. gained the first prize in 
their class very handsomely. Very fine also were the 
same grower’s twenty-four, in eight triplets, which gained 
a first prize. Excellent in quality were the twelve distinct 
Teas or Noisettes for which Mr. Orpen was awarded a 
first prize, and the Society’s silver medal for the finest 
bloom, won with ‘The Bride,’ that superb offspring of 
‘Catherine Mermet.’ Mr. Machin’s silver medal for ‘ Her 
Majesty’ was well won with a noble specimen of this 
The professional cultivators were generally 
Messrs. 


imposing rose. 
below the average standard of these exhibitions. 
Dickson, however, did exceedingly well with their twelve 
specimens of ‘Captain Hayward,’ for which they gained 
rose. 
class 


the first prize in the competition for ‘any crimson ’ 
The same firm was victorious in the ‘white rose’ 
with a magnificent show of ‘ Marchioness of Londonderry.’ 
Messrs. I’. Cant, George Mount and John Mattock also 
gained first prizes in the ‘colour’ competitions. The 
show of ‘ garden’ roses—Hybrid briers, Japanese, China, 
and so forth——was excellent, and may be taken as a gratify- 
ing proof of the increasing popularity of these charming 
ana truly decorative varieties. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
XIV.-—THE BANK OF ENGLAND (2) 
NQUESTIONABLY the most generally interesting 
department of the Bank of England is that con- 
cerned in the issue of notes. ‘The Governor and Directors 
are permitted, under the Bank Charter Act of 1844, to 
issue notes equivalent in value to the gold they have in 
their vaults, plus a sum, now £16,800,000, which is invested 
in securities. ‘The interest on £14,000,000 of this amount, 
after deducting the cost of manufacture, issue and ex- 
change of notes, and payment to Government of an annual 
sum for the privilege of issue, forms the profit of the Issue 
Department of the Bank. The profit on the £2,800,000 
notes issued against securities belongs to the Public. The 
total sums paid to the Government out of profits of issue in 
the financial year ended 31st March 1895 amounted to 
£168,934. 
The Bank is obliged by law to take all uncoined gold 
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offered to them, and pay for it in coin or notes at the rate of 
£3 17s. Od. per ounce of twenty-two parts out of twenty- 
four of pure gold. At the Mint the holder of bar gold 
would receive sovereigns at the rate of £3 17s. 101d. for 
his gold ; but as there would be some delay in coining, he 
is generally willing to pay the 1}d. for the accommodation 
the Bank affords. 

All the Bank’s notes are printed on the premises, by its 
own workmen and upon its own special hand-made paper. 
Including the boys who feed the machines, there are about 
thirty persons employed in the bank-note section of the 
printing office. The notes are completed at one operation. 
iach press registers the number it prints, so that the chief 
cashier, who is responsible for the notes issued, has only to 
take the figures of the register to know exactly how many 
notes have been printed. 

Not only the plates used in printing the notes, but like- 
wise the dies from which the water-mark on the paper 
is made, are all manufactured at the Bank. The paper 
comes from Laverstoke Mill, Hampshire, where it has been 
manufactured, and by the saine family, since the early part 
of the last century. 

The Portals, originally French, occupied a distinguished 
position at Toulouse in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and subsequently became devoted adherents of the 
At the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 
visited with cruel persecution. 


Huguenot faith. 
Francois Portal was 
The chief seat of the 


16085, Jean 


family in Dauphiné was burnt to the ground, and Jean 
'rancgois was obliged to fly to Holland, leaving his chil- 
They were, however, not left un- 
molested, and to escape capture were hidden by a faithful 
servant, who caused them to be conveyed to Bordeaux, 
One of the children, Henri de 
Portal, forced by circumstances to adopt a means of liveli- 
hood, gathered round him a group of French and Dutch 
workmen skilled in the manufacture of paper and estab- 


dren behind him. 


and thence to England. 


lished a mill for that purpose on the river Test at Laver- 
stoke. The art of making ‘ water-marked ’ paper was almost 
unknown in England at that time, although it was exten- 
sively carried on in France and Holland. The production, 
therefore, of these foreign artisans of Henri de Portal soon 
brought his mill into notice. Shortly before this time the 
Bank of England had come into existence, and the remark- 
able excellence of the ‘papier filigrancé’ produced at 
Laverstoke caused the young Frenchman to be granted the 
privilege of making the bank-note paper, which has been 
continued to his descendants for nearly two centuries. 

The greatest precautions, naturally, are taken at Laver- 
stoke that none of the paper goes astray. The mill is 
enclosed by high walls, and none save the regular 
employés are allowed to enter. Every day the number 
of sheets manufactured has to be accounted for before : 
workman leaves the place. On one occasion a single 
sheet was missing ; the doors were at once locked and no 
one was permitted to go home until it was found—which 
was not before midnight had passed. 

At one time forgery was very prevalent. It was attri- 
buted in large measure to the issue of notes of small value 
on account of the ease with which they could be got rid 
of. Notes of lower value than £5 were first issued in 1797, 
and shortly after their issue executions for forgery became 
alarmingly frequent. During the eight years prior to 
1797 there was not one prosecution for forgery of bank- 
notes; but in the eight years following there were 146 
capital convictions for forgery, and ninety-five for possession 
of counterfeit notes. In 1802 it was stated in the House 
of Commons that since 1797 the forgeries of bank-notes 
had so greatly increased as to require seventy additional 
clerks merely to detect them. 
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In the year 1817 the nominal value of the forged paper 
presented at the Bank was £37,180, and the greater part of 
this large sum was in one-pound notes. These facts led to 
the passing of an Act ‘ for the better prevention ot forgery.’ 
These forgeries of small notes were sordid affairs; but 
some of the greater crimes in this line were not without a 
touch of romance, as there must ever be when rea: genius 
is brought to bear. This was the case with ‘Old Patch,’ 
the total of whose frauds exceeded £200,000. He was 
the son of an old clothes dealer of Monmouth Street, and 
in the end defrauded the gallows by hanging himself in 
his cell when finally captured and thrown into prison. 
But even this man’s cunning was exceeded by the banker 
Fauntleroy, by whose forgeries the Bank lost £360,000, 
for which he also forfeited his life. 

When the chief cashier orders an issue of fresh notes 
he gives the chief accountant notice of the fact, specifying 
how many are to be printed, and the dates they will 
respectively bear. The chief accountant thereupon opens 
a general credit for the amount of the new creation, and 
at the same time prepares registers in his own department, 
numbered and dated to correspond with the notes, in 
which a credit is opened for every individual note. The 
notes are drawn from the treasury as occasion may require, 
hy the chief cashier, and passed into the issue department, 
whence they go into the hands of the bankers. 

The life of a note is very short—that is, from the time 
it is issued until it returns again to the bank—averaging 
not many days. There are, however, cases on record 
where notes have been ‘out’ for years. The most striking 
instance of the kind is that of the note for £25 which now 
reposes in the Bank library. It was hidden away for 125 
years and then presented and paid. If compound interest 
had been payable by the bank the owner could have 
claimed over £6000. 

Every note on its return to the Bank, whether it has 
been out one day or twenty years, is immediately entered 
in its proper book and place; and all the books for this 
purpose are balanced daily, so that the Bank knows exactly 
before the work of the day is closed the total amount of 
the notes for which it is liable. The number paid in daily 
varies from 31,000 to 86,000; the average being about 
52,000, As they come in they 
are cancelled by having the corner with the signature cut 
off. Subsequently they are further defaced by having the 
amount standing in the left hand corner punched out. 
Each note has placed upon it a stamp-mark referring to 
the balance-sheet of the day, which enables a clerk in a 
few minutes to state by whom and when it was paid in. 
The notes are tied up in bundles of 1000 and stowed away 
in boxes in the ‘Catacombs,’ where they are preserved 


Notes are never reissued. 


for five years and then burnt. 

All bullion brought to the Bank is weighed in the 
weighing-room and then placed in the bullion-vault, which 
is approached by vehicles from the gate leading into 
Lothbury. In this vault many million pounds worth of 
gold may be seen by the privileged visitor. It is in bars 
much the shape of a brick, though somewhat larger, and 
lies on hand-trucks, each holding from forty to fifty 
thousand pounds worth of gold. No official is allowed to 
enter this vault alone, or without the company of two others: 
Indeed this system of checks is maintained throughout the 
Bank. 

Still more interesting is the gold-coin weighing-room. 
All the sovereigns received from the banking-houses are 
consigned to this department, where they are passed 
through a self-acting machine worked by steam, which 
casts the light coins on one side and those of proper 
weight on the other. Two thousand sovereigns or half- 
sovereigns are weighed by each instrument every hour. 
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The light coins are taken to a clipping-machine, slit at 
the rate of two hundred a minute, weighed in lump, 
and sent to the Mint to be recoined. Formerly the banks 
from which they were received were charged with the 
deficiency, but of late years the loss has been borne by the 
State. The Bank resembles a little State within itself; but 
though republican in principle it is not democratic. The 
suffrage qualification is distinctly a property one. The 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four Directors 
are elected by the proprietors, and hold office for a year, 
but the Governors are generally chosen for a second term, 
The Governor and his deputy are in daily attendance, and 
there is also a daily Committee consisting of three 
Directors. They meet at half-past eleven to receive 
reports from the branches, to see that all the securities 
of the previous day have been lodged with the proper 
officers, to take in or deliver gold or silver from the 
vaults, to approve or reject bills offered for discount, and 
to do any other work required by the Governors. 

The Court meets every Thursday for regular business, 
when a statement is made showing the exact position of 
the Bank accounts up to the preceding night, and when 
every matter is brought forward requiring its attention. 
The Court of Directors is divided into a number of 
committees, such as the Treasury Committee, those for 
lawsuits, for the management of branches, ete. The fact 
that there are about a thousand persons employed within 
the Building is enough to show that the Directors have 
plenty to occupy their time. 

The chief cashier has a residence within the wails, 
besides the clerk-of-works and various keepers and atten- 
dants. Moreover, that the premises may be thoroughly 
guarded, clerks of character and standing are appointed 
to attend each night during the year and on Sundays and 
bank holidays, besides a corps of watchmen formed of 
porters and workmen trained for service in case of fire 
and of course the guard of soldiers that is marched down 
every night. 

Formerly the clerks and other employcs formed a volun- 
teer company, and in the Secretary’s room is an interesting 
painting by Thomas Stothard, R.A., representing these 
soldiers on a gala day. Happily they were never called 
upon to show their prowess; but their enrolment occurred 
when the Gordon Riots of 1780 were fresh in the memory 
of most. On that occasion a formidable mob, after sacking 
and burning Newgate, and setting fire to a number of 
Catholic chapels and tallow-chandler’s shops, made tracks 
for Threadneedle-street. They found a goodly company 
there to receive them, however, and were presently in hot 
retreat, leaving many dead and wounded in the street. 


A CYCLE OF CYCLES 


HE astonishing feature cf the arrival of any new thing 
is often, not that it should have arrived at all but, 
that it should have arrived so late. The world moves on 
wheels—on two wheels, bicycles, for choice—but why lias 
it taken so long in the general adoption of this means of 
locomotion? For the principle has been in the world’s 
possession for decades. Some of the most grotesque old 
prints we have seen show us gentlemen of the period 
tiavelling on ‘velocipedes.’ But they were always re- 
garded as an eccentricity. Generations passed before they 
were brought to anything like their present state of im- 
perfection. The strange thing is that their possible value 
was not sooner recognised. 

Be that how it may, the recognition has come upon us 
now, fully, almost aggressively. All the world is on wheels, 
But what we have not perhaps even yet fully recognised 
is the difference it has made in our social life. It is not 
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only that space has been annihilated within our great 
cities, so that the mechanic or the factory hand can get 
to his work from distances that previously were out- 
side the practical sphere, compressing a few miles into 
a virtual hundred yards or so (by the scale of time 
measurement), and superseding, by virtue both of cheap- 
ness and of speed, the crawling, halting ‘bus; but in the 
country, beyond the radius of those towns, it has brought 
all the little area of our island into even smaller space. It 
has put into the world places that had seemed altogether 
outside. It has revived the life of the old coaching inns 
that seemed to be perishing of inanition ; it has increased 
the accessibility and sociability of country houses that 
formerly seemed to be without a neighbour ; it has placed 
all the beautiful and comparatively unknown corners of 
our England within reach of the tourist on his wheel. And 
all this has altered much of the aspect of our country life. 
Formerly in the ordinary country house we regarded our- 
selves as in something like a hermitage. We were safely 
isolated from the inroads of the world. 
we are ten miles remote from the most elementary form of 
civilisation, our nearest neighbour may bicycle over and 
come down upon us, like a bolt from the blue, to break- 
fast. And he is so confoundedly independent! There is 
no knowing how long he may stay ; it is no use regretting 
that ‘there is no room for your horse in the stables,’ or 
fearing that ‘you will have a long walk home.’ Your 


? , 
But now, though 


guest makes nothing of distances, and leaves his bicycle, 
to the detriment of your parquet floor, in the hall, The 
bicycle has brought added horrors into the life of the 
persistently unsociable. At present the only safe haven 
is a mountain top, but even that will shortly be invaded 
and rendered uninhabitable by the invasion of the flying 
machine. 

For the moment the newest development of the cycle is 
the motor carriage. Why its introduction as a practical 
engine should have depended on the development of the 
cycling fashion is again one of those mysteries that one 
seeks in vain to fathom. But it is in human nature to 
cling to its old ways and there is a special measure of this 
sort of humanity in the Englishman. At length, however, 
the cycle of the motor carriage is at hand, but still we see 
even in the new departure the evil effects of that weakness 
of our human nature just referred to, Tor some inscrutable 
reason all our motor carriages, so far as we have seen them, 
are made after the plan and fashion of the horse-drawn 
carriage. The imagination of the inventor is so be-fogged 
and be-clouded by his experience that he cannot set him- 
self to work with open mind to plan out the best form of 
motor carriage absolutely; he must needs be fitting a 
motor under the seat of the present four-wheeled cab, 
There is even about some of those motor carriages a 
suggestion of shafts, as if the whole business were a matter 
of evolution and the motor machine needed to have the 
rudimentary organs, fallen into disuse, of the horse-drawn 
carriage, like the wing-stump of the apteryx. And why 
should a motor carriage of necessity be of a hideous shape ? 
There is no restriction as to form; the inventor's fancy may 
have free play: and why not a graceful shape as well as 
an ungraceful one? Why not a swan shape, say, as in 
Lohengrin? A horse has its disadvantages, it kicks and 
bolts, but at least it is a noble and graceful work of 
nature even in a hansom cab, If we are going to supplant 
it artificially, for heaven’s sake let us do our best to make 
the substitute as little offensive as may be to wsthetic 
taste. 

At present our motor-carriages leave much to be desired, 
not only on the wsthetic, but also on the practical side. 
Those of which the writer has made painful experiment 
are accompanied by a distressing vibration not only while 
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in motion but even while at rest. The motor-carriage 
form of spine disease would become one of the chief sources 
of income to the faculty of medicine if something were not 
done to remedy this vibration. It would, no doubt, be 
possible to amend the trouble by semi-detaching the driv- 
ing apparatus from the carriage, as a horse is semi-attached 
to a cab by the traces and the shafts; but this suggestion 
again savours of degradation and return to an older and 
less evolved form of life. The habits of evolutionary 
thought cling to us like a wet blanket. Surely a 
mechanical brain could suggest a method neater and less 
crude. Moreover, at present, one’s progress in a motor- 
carriage is further accompanied by a turmoil such as 
suggests a threshing-machine, This too, requires abate- 
ment, no less than the vibratory nuisance. In comparison, 
such little trifles as the smell of the oil and liability to be 
blown to pieces by an explosion, are quite minor matters, 

No doubt we shall soon see all these details improved 
and perfected; but at present (as always when a new 
invention is coming into general use) the imagination of 
the inventor is obscured by his past experience. When 
railway carriages were originally planned they had many 
of the features of the old stage coaches, features that were 
entirely and obviously out of place, but were retained 
merely out of unconscious reverence for what custom had 
made so familiar that the mind could not conceive of its 
disuse. Exactly analogous is the present manner of con- 
struction of our motor-carriages. Whose is the genius that 
shall give us the swan-like form and the smooth and noise- 
less flight ? 


IN A DAK-BUNGALOW 


( UTSIDE, in the open, the merciless sun of an Indian 

afternoon in the Plains poured down upon the just 
and upon the unjust. The rains were not yet come, and 
the earth, cracked and seamed with the heat, lay thick 
with dust and panting in the windless, quivering air. The 
trees drooped languidly; they had their coating of dust 
too, and they, too, were longing for rain. Inside the Dak- 
Bungalow the punkahs flicked petulantly to and fro when 
the punkah boy was not dosing; long blinds of cuss-cuss 
grass hung round the verandahs, and a faint sour scent of 
decaying /alties pervaded the air, Taéiies, which have hung 
before your windows in the full glare of an Eastern sun and 
been drenched with water from time to time by a bhisti to 
cool the air of the darkened room, are apt to take ona 
savour of decay. Mosquitoes—-large, hungry, obscene- 
looking mosquitoes, such as flourish most luxuriantly in 
Dik-bungalows—flew to and fro just out of range of the 
punkahs trumpeting shrilly, waiting to rush in upon their 
victim if the punkah-boy for a moment should cease to 
pull; and the punkah-boy did this not unfrequently, for 
the afternoon was stifling, and he felt a disposition to 
slumber. Whenever he yielded to it, the mosquitoes settled 
upon the sahi) and bit him, and the sahib shouted curses 
to his bearer, and his bearer kicked the punhah-wallah, 
and the punkahs stirred once more, and the mosquitoes 
retreated out of the draught; for mosquitoes are sensitive, 
and cannot bear a draught. Presently the sai) arose from 
the bed on which he had been lying, and procured a towel 
from his bath-room. The mosquitoes were drowsy with 
heat, and not a few were gorged with blood—his blood. 
He would slay some of them; it would pass the time. 
He did slay several of them upon the walls, and wherever 
they died they left a hideous red splash upon the walls 
that had once been white. It was a sickening spectacle, 
and hot work besides. So the sahib returned to his uneasy 
couch sweating. No one can wander round the walls of a 
bungalow Hipping at mosquitoes with a wet towel ona 
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stifling afternoon in May without getting unpleasantly 
hot. Then he returns to the pleasant breezes of his 
punkah, takes a chill and dies. It is necessary to be 
cautious, therefore. 

The long day wanes, the sun sinks towards the horizon 
and, if the gods are gracious, a faint breeze springs up. 
The sahihb will go out for his evening drive. Then a 
change of raiment and dinner. Who shall paint the 
dinner of the Dak-Bungalow? An entrée of a nondescript 
kind, an inconceivably tough fowl. A currie—also fowl. 
Very likely the entrée was fowl, too. An insufficiency of 
ice and deplorable coffee. Then a cigar, more mosquitoes, 
and bed. The sahib pins a towel lengthwise to the 
punkah, so that the edge of it just misses his nose, and, 
with a fervent promise to the punkah-boy that he will 
break every bone in his body if he doesn’t pull, com- 
poses himself to rest. The cuss-cuss blinds are rolled up 
on all sides to let in the cool night air (if it zs cool), the 
moon comes up and glares fiercely upon the white walls 
and the blood of the mosquitoes; jackals howl round a 
neighbouring tank, and night is hideous with the noise of 
frogs and insects. The punkah-nwallah falls asleep about 
once an hour, and is corrected with a horsewhip. Towards 
morning a sudden coldness falls upon the air. The sahib 
shivers, actually shivers, and pulls a blanket over him from 
the foot of the bed. The action is automatic, for the 
unhappy man is asleep. But the cold has touched him 
and his hand stretches out unconsciously for something to 
cover him. The punkah swings on, for a new punkah-boy 
has come on duty, and is signalising his presence by a burst 
of activity. It creaks dismally, and the sahib turns over 
uneasily, muttering a curse. Presently the grey East 
flushes pink, the sun lifts a red eyelid over the horizon, 
and the world is awake again. 

The Daik-Bungalow is a gruesome place of rest. It is a 
haunt of strange smells; uncanny creatures have been 
known to enter it in the watches of the night. A cobra 
haunts its bath-room, attracted by the damp and the cool. 
The flavour of decayed éalti is not alluring, and ants make 
processions over its floors. But the Indian hotel is 
almost worse, in its pretentious form at Calcutta or 
Bombay, with its éable d’héle dinner of half a dozen 
Habby courses detestably cooked and abominably served, 
or the shabbier mofwussil equivalent, in which unclean 
commercial travellers dilute their dishes with cheap 
English sauces out of red-labelled bottles, quaff inferior 
beer and note with vacant eyes the toads that hop about 
the floor. The hotel, like the Dik-Bungalow, is managed 
by natives. It is seldom or never over-clean. The 
blackbeetle and the cockroach prowl through it seeking 
what they may devour. ‘The punkahs are ragged and 
unkempt, and there are not enough of them. The aged 
kKhansamah has tor years given up attempting to cook. 
He has too many people to please and too little hope of 
pleasing them. And yet every year a crowd of cold- 
weather visitors sally forth from their English homes to 
‘see India.’ Perhaps they have heard tales of Anglo- 
Indian hospitality and imagine that the doors of 
prominent officials will fly open to receive them. They 
will be grievously disappointed. The opening of the 
Suez Canal and the increasing number of these wanderers 
has left the official no choice but to close his doors if he 
is not to ruin himself in entertaining strangers. The 
depreciated rupee has reduced his once magnificent 
income by about one half. So the cold weather visitor 
must fall back upon the hotel or the Dak-Bungalow, 
usually the hotel. Some dismal caravanserai will take 
him in at from five to ten rupees a day at the various 
places on the ‘grand tour’—Agra, Delhi, Cawnpore— 
at which he deigns to stop. And there, with the punkah- 
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wallah fast asleep and the mosquitoes wide awake, he will 
be sufficiently miserable. 

There never yet was a hotel in India whose mosquito 
curtains were not as full of holes as a sieve. There never yet 
was a hotel in India where the loathly cockroach did not 
invade the dining room o’ nights. Travelling in the gorgeous 
East is not unmixed bliss It is in vain to have ice cunningly 
disposed about your railway carriage at so much a head. 
You will not be able to dip the tip of your finger in cold 
water, for all the water on the train will be hot before the 
day is half over. The solid wooden blinds will keep out 
the sun, but they cannot keep out the dust, and as you 
want all the windows open it is useless generosity on the 
part of the administration to provide them of smoked or 
tinted glass. And the ‘cold weather’ is by no means 
always ‘cold’ in India though you are scarcely likely to 
die of heat apoplexy on your journey and require one of 
those coftias so obligingly provided at the railway stations 
at the Company’s expense. ‘The dust storm will arise and 
make you feel gritty and miserable, the sun will beat upon 
your devoted head with inconvenient violence even in 
February and you will be apt to wish you had never come. 
After all, as somebody said in Coningsby, ‘ the Age of Ruins 
is past.’ The Underground Railway is more wonderful 
than anything ia India (except perhaps the Tuj Muh) 
and it is certainly nearer. Neither the dak-bungalow, nor 
the ‘dik-bungaloathsome hotel’ as Mr. Kipling calls it. 
will trouble you there. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XIL—BEAUTIFUL BELGRADE 
Grand Hotel, Ujvidék (Neusatz), Hungary, 
kth July, 1890. 

OW often it happens that, visiting some famous place 
with high expectations, one comes away dejected 
and disillusioned. Athens, the Rhine, Saint Peter's at 
Rome, are all cases in point. Oa the other hand I went 
to Belgrade expecting nothing—aneither scenery, nor 
spectacles, nor gaiety, nor interests of any kind—and now 
it has been the utmost effort to tear myself away from that 
most charming of capitals, and I am fully determined to 

return thither on the very first opportunity. 

I know no more smiling prospect than the apprvach by 
steamer from Semlin on a fiae afternoon. Tne white 
houses of the ‘ white city’ glisten in the sunshine, like a 
flock of freshly-washed sheep straggling up and over the 
hill to their rendezvous by the great white church-tower, 
which stands out protectingly against the sky-line; the 
Roman fortifications of the citadel, maroon with age, afford 
the most harmonious contrast imaginable with the limes 
and acacias, which peer out playfully from between the 
buildings and, meeting at Kaleh-megdan (‘the fortress- 
field’), dance lightly in the breeze. An electric tramway 
whirls you up a precipitous road, and in two minutes you 
are at the parparet of the public gardens, gazing at a 
panorama which can assuredly have few rivals. On the 
extreme left is the dark, indented cone of Mount Avala, 
whose poetic name fitly accords with the countless fairy 
legends conferred upon it by Servian poetry and saga ; 
from the woods of Topchider to the south-west the green 
Save hastens to unite at your feet with the sluggish, bilious 
Danube, which belies tradition, for it does not waltz, and 
it is anything but blae—and wriggles away into the great 
fat plains of Hungary. It is no violent landscape, such as 
the souls of the Philistines love, but it is dear to every 
Serb, who looks longingly across at his old empire and the 
homes of his compatriots, dotted among the tender browns 
and blues and yellows of the plain. You tear yourself 
away from the dreamy Servian music of the military band 
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and the intoxicating odours of the shrubs, and pass through 
wonderful brick gateways, which have defied time and 
turmoil in this centre of a thousand stormy fights. You 
are in a broad parade-ground, where the Prince of 
Montenegro received his honorary colonelcy the other day, 
Oa the left are fragrant gardens, where cheery convicts 
elank their light fetters as they water the turf. In front 
of you are piles of cannon-balls, but they are evidently 
intended mainly for ornament, as the fortifications of 
Belgrade are on the other side of the town, and _ this 
citadel is practically dismantled. It is evidently not from 
this side that invasion is feared, for you may roam where 
you will, without risking the penalties of a spy, which 
would confront you on the frontiers of Bulgaria, ‘Turkey, 
and Bosnia. 

Laveleye said the Servians were the French, the 
Bulgarians the Germans and the Greeks the Italians of the 
Balkan peninsulas He might have added that the 
Montenegrins are its Scots. There is much truth in his 
comparison, though I should say that the Greeks 
emphasised the worst points of the Italians, while 
Bulgars and Servians are a flattering likeness of Germans 
and French. The Servians have certainly all the vivacity 
of the French : in the streets and ca és of Belgrade all is 
laughter and animation, good humour is the universal key- 
note; but the Servians are more practical, more manly 
and more trustworthy than the French. One of the 
Ministers complained to me that every Servian attached 
himself to a party and made it a point of honour to adhere 
to it through thick and thin, whatever the blunders it 
The consequence was that, in the ordinary 
course of things, it was impossible to turn out a Ministry : 


might commit. 


not only was there no love of change for change’s sake, as 
in France ; but there was not even a fluctuating body of 
independent voters to turn the balance, as in England, 
Consequently, he argued, when the Radicals lost a war, 
confused the finances and otherwise exhibited  theie 
incapacity, the only way out of the wnpasse was some such 
State-stroke as the young King had carried through. In 
Servia, as in Greece, everybody is a politician, but for a 
different reason. The lazy, good-for-nothing Greek takes 
up politics, as he does other games of chance, for the 
excitement and possible profit of the gamble. The 
Servian, on the other hand, is always a man with a stake 
in the country, and he takes up polities because they 
lew people realise the individual 
Ile nearly always has 


concern him intimately. 
prosperity of the Servian peasant. 
more land than he can cultivate, he can boast of savings, 
either banked in an old stocking or capitalised in gold 
embroideries ; and nothing will ever induce him to go into 
dependence. Belgrade 
must import from Hungary, Austria, Germany, and even 
Italy. The embroidered raiment is handed down from 


There are no Servian servants: 


generation to generation and lovely specimens, as much as 
two hundred years old, may be bought in the country 
districts with a little diplomacy. 

The main obstacie to the development of Servia is just 
now the lack of cipital. The Servian peasant is himself a 
inagnificent reserve of capital sufficient to obviate any fear 
of financial disaster, but unfortunately this capital is not 
easy to realise and hard cash is sorely needed to work 
mines, start industries, pave streets, and all the rest of it. 
If foreign financiers only knew what they were about, they 
would welcome the opportunity of safe and profitable in- 
vestment which Servia affords. ‘The success of the tobacco 
monopoly shows what might be done. I have been over 
the factory and have studied the statistics carefully. The 
latter reveal the Servians in a very practical light, for they 
turn out good work and make a handsome profit out of it. 
The process involves hardships, no doubt. For instance, 
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when the monopoly was first set up, the private manu- 
facturers’ occupation was gone and they were hard put to 
it. Some of them have taken service in the Government 
factory, and I spoke to one who now earns 120 francs a 


month as foreman. No doubt his own establishment was 
originally on a small scale, but he seems to feel his fall 
acutely. ‘The factory-girls, too, are ill-paid according to 
our notions, I watched a batch filling and wrapping up 
little boxes of tobacco for dear life. Their agility was 
extraordinary, but the anxiety must be maddening. The 
pay is 1 frane 10 centimes a thousand and, by working 
hard for nine hours a day, a quick girl can do two or, in 
exceptional cases, three thousand. When there is a press 
of work, they are sometimes at it as much as fourteen 
hours in the day. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that a Servian peasant can make one frane ten go a 
very long way and that wages are infinitely worse, say, 
in a Russian or Italian factory. When the Prince of 
Montenegro was shown over the other day, he exclaimed 
with a laugh, ‘ You would never induce my Montenegrins 
to do finicky work of this kind.’ 

‘Well, what do you think of our soldiers? They are 
very like Koreans, aren't they?’ All sorts of people have 
said to me at Belgrade, in mischievous allusion to an 
unfortunate gibe of the famous Daily Chronicle correspon- 
dent. I went to the review on the race-course with an 
English captain, who had taught the young idea at Sand- 
hurst how to be shot, had gone through several campaigns, 
and was anything but a lenient critic. As the artillery 
approached, he explained to me that no country could beat 
our English artillery at a march-past, that the march-past 
of artillery was always the most crucial part of a review, 
that the ground here on the race-course was unpropitious, 
and so forth. I could see with half an eye that he antici- 
pated a very poor show. But as the artillery approached 
he exclaimed, in evident surprise, ‘Why, it’s really not 
bad.’ Then, as it rattled past, he went on crescendo, ‘ No, 
not bad at all. Very fair. 
Very good! Jery good indeed! ! 


By Jove, that’s quite good. 
Bravo, magnificent ! !!’ 
And overcome by professional excitement, he began 
cheering and clapping his hands, to an accompaniment of 
pitying smiles from the demure diplomatists around us 
The only criticism to be made on the Servian army is that 
their two years’ service is too short, but, making allowance 
for that, their state of efficiency is highly creditable, 
Some critics are of opinion that a newer kind of rifle is 
needed, but it will be well to avoid the fault of the 
Russians, who have adopted a rifle far in advance of their 
soldiers. Ofcourse a Servian soldier is a very different 
being from a Russian moujik, but with his exceedingly short 
service, he must have a comparatively simple rifle. 

To sum up the position of the Servian peasant : he is 
too rich, his military service is too short, and his taxes are 
too light. The which is, after all, magnificent, though it 
may not accord with a state of war. 

I travelled from Belgrade with an old Servian artist. 
As we looked up at the ‘white town’ from the train at 
Semlin he expatiated on the difference since Turkish 
times. Instead of all these white houses, smiling through 
their fresh Venetian blinds, you could see only an ocea- 
sional mosque and minaret and the high walls with which 
the ‘lurks assure the privacy of their houses. <A Rip van 
Winkle suddenly sailing down the Save would never 
recognise it for the same city. My friend also told me 
tales to illustrate the internal changes. There used to be 
a Servian police and a Turkish police, who came into 
frequent collision. But in spite of both the streets were 
dangerous at night. He remembered being set upon by 
a Turkish officer one evening and receiving a good 
shaking. Finding appeals to reason fruitless he pushed 
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the ollicer down into the gutter, whereupon the officer 
drew his sword and chased my friend all the way home. 
There were no lights in the streets, and, as at Stamboul 
to-day, pedestrians were bound to carry lanterns after 
sunset. Oace he had dallied somewhere and found he 
had no lantern to take him home. ‘ Never mind,’ said a 
friend of his, ‘I will see you through. They had not 
proceeded many yards when they were challenged by a 
zaptieh, but the friend replied in a loud, authoritative 
voice, ‘ How now, you stupid fellow, don’t you know me?’ 
The zaptieh did not, but he confounded himself in excuses, 
aud the pair proceeded on their way. 

Neusatz is the hotbed of Servian agitation in Hungary, 
and, as I have letters to the various leaders from people 
in very high authority at Belgrade, I hope to tell you all 
about it presently. The hotels are pretentious, but very 
uncomfortable. I was obliged to leave the Hotel Kaiserin 
Elisabeth within ten minutes of my arrival on account of 
gross discourtesy, and this inn is little better. But it isa 
pretty towp—an oasis in the middle of the puszta—and 
you have only to cross a bridge of boats to find yourself 
in Slavonia at picturesque Peterwardein, with its craggy 
citadel blushing in the rosiness of sunset. ‘Ihe Magyars 
are a small minority at Neusatz, and most of the names 
are written up in Serb. Indeed, the more | travel in 
Hungary, the more strikingly do I realise the exceeding 
narrowness of the belt of Magyars, who dominate the 


whole heterogeneous country. Haroip GAvERIGAN, 


ACTORS AND THEIR RECORDS 


I’ such philosophy as ‘ mediums’ and theosophists have 
could find out, by putting the spirit of some actor of 

the past into a questionable shape, the answer to a 
particular question, there would be more interest in their 
proceedings than has yet been discovered. The theoso- 
phists, if, as is supposed, some of their tenets are 
not unlike those of Pythagoras, might go to work simply 
by catching the right wild fow! and asking the bird 
if it were content with the printed records of its 
achievements on the stage. Certainly the question is 
always present to actors and to students of the stage, and 
the complaint frequently made that the player, unlike the 
painter, sculptor, and writer, leaves nu enduring mark of 
what he has done with his art may possibly have been made 
atoretime, not to go back to Greek and Roman histrions, 
by those who took part in ‘ moralities ’ and ‘ mysteries.’ 
It is true that until ‘living photography’ and the phono- 
graph can combine to give us the tones with the gestures of 
players nolonger with us, there can be no exact copy of what 
such and such a great actor did with such and sucha great 
passage when he trod the stage. But it may be doubted 
whether a merely mechanical reproduction attained by the 
highest ingenuity and skill will ever be as valuable to the 
student as the impression that he can get from comparing 
the records of contemporary actors and critics concerning 
the performer whose methods and effects he wishes to 
understand. The reflection is often suggested to one, and 
at this moment is specially suggested by the work of a very 
accomplished critic, Mr. Clement Scott, called The Bells 
o King Arthur (London: Macqueen). The author begs his 
readers to note that the articles which make up the book 
are mere reprints, and are more in the nature of reports 
than of closely considered criticism. In this very thing 
they have a special value, as from them one can see exactly 
how the first performance of a part, afterwards elaborated 
with subtle additions of thought and deed by the actor, 
impressed a trained and emotional critic. And not the 
least interesting pact of the business is to observe how 
this critic’s attitude towards our first living actor gradually 
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changed as the actor himself advanced in intuition and in 
execution until he attained that mastery of his art which 
he is still always bettering. 

If, as some have doubted, there are canons of art, 
this is surely one of them, that the finest artist is 
never quite content with his achievements. His 
audience, to take the case of an actor, may believe 
that he has reached the topmost point of the splendid 
stairway that execution has raised upon thought; his 
severest critics may echo the audience to the extent of 
crying, ‘ Here and there he has failed, but in this part it 
would be idle to cavil at his performance’; yet he who 
receives these plaudits, who wrings forth these confessions, 
will ever see, as does the mountain climber, a height yet 
more exalted which he must always strive to attain. It is 
not, of course, to be supposed that fine actors are not 
sometimes, in a sense, completely pleased with this or that 
rendering of a difficult part. If they were not so pleased 
for the moment their lives would be intolerable. But it 
may be held as nearly certain that after reflection always 
brings to light some point which has not been absolutely 
seized, some gesture or intonation in which the actor has 
failed, it may be by a hair’s-breadth, to produce exactly 
the effect he sought. The audience cannot know this, but 
he knows it himself, and by that knowledge he is stimu- 
lated to further endeavour. 

But to return to the text which has suggested these 
remarks—Mr. Scott's appreciation through a course of years 
of the Lyceum presentments of greater and lesser works 
both before and after Henry Irving’s management of the 
theatre. I do not propose to follow Mr. Scott step by 
step in this—readers of a book which every student of the 
theatre will wish to possess, may do this for themselves ; 
but I may dwell upon passages here and there. And _ first 
of The Bells. Mr, Scott, to my thinking, a little under- 
estimated Mr. Irving’s power in the very first representa- 
tions of this play. It seemed to me personally, that here 
was a revelation of just that little thing—genius —which 
Mr. Scott did not then, as it seems, fully detect, but yet 
his praise, short of that detection, was high enough, and 
the quality not fully acknowledged then is most fully 
recognised in later articles. What is more curious is Mr. 
Scott’s by no means ill-founded objection to two alterations 
made from the French in the English piece. With these two 
exceptions, The Bells is a faithful, if strangely clumsy and 
sometimes blundering, translation of Le Jwif Polonas. The 
two changes from Le Juif Polonais, as originally written and 
printed, occurat the endof the firstand the end of the last Act. 
In the French piece, as it has always been played, there is 
no vision of the Jew’s murder. Another Jew comes in to 
seek a night’s shelter and uses almost the same form of 
address which was used by the murdered Jew. The 
incident completely upsets Mathias, already over ex- 
cited by the talk about the murder, which talk is 
suggested by the coincidence of the date, and he falls in a 
fit, surrounded by the other characters. 
responsible for the change secured by it a very exciting 


Whoever was 


end to the Act; and with all admitting that in the Juif 


Polonais (which though written in stage form was put on 
the stage by accident) there is a fine effect in the seemingly 
unimportant arrival of the second Jew, yet, as mere stage- 
craft, the vision which Mathias sees after his companions 
have left him alone, serves a better purpose. Apart from 
its being a fine ‘curtain’ it lets the audience completely 
into the secret which the actor has already hinted by 
subtle byplay. And it is a rule of stagecraft that the 
audience should know all through a play just precisely 
those things which the personages on the stage are 
supposed not to know. <A puzzled audience is a doubtful 
audience, and there is a certain delight to an unsophisti- 
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cated playgoer in the consciousness that what escapes the 
men and women on the other side of the footlights is to 
him as clear as daylight. ‘This contention in this particular 
instance is supported by the fact that a certain very rising 
French actor is anxious to play Mathias when the course of 
time and events permits it, and is completely bent on play- 
ing the end of the first Act as it is given at the Lyceum, 
with the vision. The fact that the other change has been 
nade for some time past on the French stage speaks for 
itself. The 
body of Mathias—‘ On ne soutfre pas ainsi ’—is no doubt a 
tragedy in little for a reader, but on the stage the bolder 
and more brutal method is infinitely more effective, while 
it in no way implies that the people who on the stage 
witness Mathias’s death entertain any suspicion that the 
excellent citizen whom they have reverenced was really a 
They see a man who has had ‘a stroke,’ who 


Doctor's utterance over the invisible dead 


murderer, 
has neglected the doctor’s warning about the insidious 
white wine, and who has died in a horrible nightmare. 
From The Bells, as it first appeared, to the Slory of 
Waterloo and to Aing Arthur is a large leap. Mr. Scott, in 
treating of the productions that came between, is steadfast 
to his wise intention of leaving his first impressions merely 
as a record without after correction born of seeing later 
performances of the same plays. Had he altered or anno- 
tated in this direction, the work would have beeu reft of 
the value above referred to, that of an immediate impres- 
sion hastily, though skilfully, writ down, which shall serve 
for comparison with other criticisms written in circum- 
stances of greater leisure to produce, so far as writing can 
produce, that effect which accumulated photography can 
get of a whole performance, as opposed to the unnatural 
snippets which a mere kodak flash at a given moment pre- 
sents. As to .f Story of Waterloo, it certainly seems diffi- 
cult to see how Sir Henry Irving is to improve it, even 
while remembering that Sir Henry Irving is always trying 
to improve upon himself. As for Aing Arthur, why Mr. 
Scott wrote, and has reproduced a most picturesque 
account of a most picturesque performance. And, in 
fine, Mr. Scott’s work confirms the opinion with which 
this article began—that an actor's method and glory are 
not lost when he quits the stage. Only, to repeat what 
has been just said, a complete picture in the mind’s eye 
must be sought, and that with some intuition and experi- 
ence, from a comparison of all contemporary criticisms that 


Ww... 


have acknowledged virtue, 


THE HAIRDRESSERS’ EXHIBITION 


PYNHE hairdressers of London, although possibly of minor 

importance to the same body of artists—for artists 
they are—in Paris, are nevertheless a corporation of much 
importance, to be treated with respect—nay, with exceed- 
ing deference—for do they not hold in their keeping the 
better part of Cupid’s artillery? Many a woman has won 
a husband by a neat and becoming coiffure, and not a few 
have lost a lover because their hair was untidy. French 
women—-born coquettes—-know this so well that they 
rarely do up their own hair and usually trust their heads 
to the artistic fingers of a coiffeur. This being the case, 
it is not wonderful that the fair should have flocked in 
their hundreds this week to study the mode at ‘the 
Grand Ladies’ Fashion Exhibition, which included 
historical and modern hairdressing, millinery, pastiches, 
perfumery, and toilet requisites. It was indeed a very 
solemn and even an international affair, and under the 
auspices of no less distinguished a body than the 
‘technical and social club de la société du progrés de la 
coiffure and of the leading coiffeurs of England and the 


Continent,’ This is an age of progress, and even (a 
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coiffure marches with the times, although in somewhat 
disorderly fashion, for never since Adam and Eve has 
there been so much licence permitted in the matter of 
hairdressing as at present. 

Eve, like the Assyrian and Egyptian ladies of the past 
and of to-day, braided her hair. 
sincerely artistic to disfigure themselves with barbaric 
coiffures, and simplicity reigned supreme from the days 
of Helen to those of Aspasia. 


The Greeks were, too 


It would appear that ex- 
cessive elaboration in hairdressing indicates the decline of 
national greatness) When Rome began her stupendous 
downward progress, the Agrippinas and Domitias set the 
fashion of crimping and twisting it into such shapes that 
Juvenal and Martial had a poisoned arrow at hand to 
mark their contempt for such unnatural vagaries of vanity. 
‘That the Byzantine ladies spent much time over their 
head-dressing is proved by the ecclesiastical thunderbolts 
Jaunched at them by John Chrysostom, who highly dis 
approved of the amount of time they wasted over their 
toilettes. Throughout the Middle Ages—if we may believe 
the figures in the illuminated missals or the efligies on the 
monuments spared us by the hand of time and of vandal- 
ising iconoclasts—hairdressing was as simple as the head- 
dresses were elaborate. Our early Plantagent queens wore 
their hair in two long plaits, hanging down on either side of 
the face, or as in the case of Berengaria of Navarre, the 
crusading consort of Richard Coeur de Lion, tied up in a 
simple knot at the back of the head. Phillippa of Hainault 
vore her hair in two thick plaits falling straight against her 
cheeks, ending in a twist at the chignon. At least one great 
lady of our own timesthus wore her hair for many years, the 
late Mrs. Washington Hibbet. The Tudor queens wore the 
Medici coif which Mary Stuart elaborated into a becoming 
head-dress still in fashion for opera wear. [Elizabeth's 
head-dress was possibly the most fantastic ever conceived 
of man or woman’s inventive faculties. There is a portrait 
of this illustrious lady wearing her pale, red hair done up 
like a tower a yard high, covered with tiny bows of 
many coloured ribbons, and looking for the world like a 
More 


ringletted coilfure of the ladies of the Caroline period, as 


gigantic pin-cushion. elegant far was the graceful 
Van Dyck and Lely have recorded them again and again 
on their matchless canvases. 

Madame de Pompadour was a woman of considerable 
artistic taste, and 


so long as she reigned supreme 


governor of fashion hairdressing was simple and graceful, 
and the slight pinch of powder she indulged in softened 
the expression of the face and was a distinct improvement, 
especially as the use of rouge was universal. Once how- 
ever La Pompadour was dead and Mme. du Barry took the 
reins in hand, fashion lost her head entirely and indulged 
in such vagaries that the series of excellent wax models 
shown at the Hairdressers’ Exhibition, and intended to 
illustrate the coiflure of the eighteenth century, looks 
‘wild and terrible.’ Here is a lady wearing a little frigate 
atlixed to the top of her head and therewith a basket of 
fruit and flowers 
Marie 


poised jauntily above her topknot. 
Antoinette, who had no artistic sense whatever, 
once impradently went to the opera wearing a wreath of 
little radishes and turnips on her hair, under the beliet 
that everybody would instantly adopt this fashion. 
‘good people’ of Paris, however understood the covert 
insult and let Her Majesty feel their indignation. 
did not adopt the fashion thus ruthlessly set by the unfor- 
tunate Queen who owed much of her unpopularity to this 


The 


They 


incident, trifling in itself but cruel in its consequences. 
Then came the Directoire, with its pseudo-classical 
coiffure, and the Empire, with its rather gingerbread imita- 
tion of ancient Rome and Greece. Josephine wore her 
hair @ la Grecque, and Pauline Borghese, one of the most 
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perfectly beautiful women that has ever lived, consulted 
Canova as to the best way of doing up her golden tresses ; 
and he advised the style of the Venus de Medici. Very 
singular indeed is the style of the Venus de Medici, as we 
all know ; une coiffure, un nud et rien de plus. The long reign 
of Louis Phillippe was distinguished for social dowdyism 
and le rot bourgeois and his excellent Queen certainly did 
not do much to elevate artistic taste, either in dress or art. 
The Empress Eugénie, who was very pretty if not exactly 
beautiful, settled fashion from 1852 to 1870, and she was 
slavishly imitated by the lean and the fat alike, regardless 
of the fact that what became a lady with faultless features 
was the reverse of becoming to themselves. With the fall of 
the second Empire came chaos in the kingdom of fashion, 
and now every woman dresses her head as best she thinks 
fit. At the Hairdressers’ Exhibition this fact was well 
illustrated by the astonishing variety of coiffures @ la der- 
niére mode. The head-dresses of every era are now tolerated. 
A lady of fashion may powder her hair and wear in it an 
osprey toque, a foot high, if she pleases, like a Marquise 
of the Court of Louis XV.; or she may, with equal 
propriety, imitate the refined regularity of Clytie. There 
is absolutely no ruling hand or golden rule to guide her 
vagaries, and she is quite at liberty to be wildly eccentric 
R. .D. 


or demurely the reverse. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


R. GRANT ALLEN has broken out in a new place. 
\ He has come forward to instruct the world upon a 
subject of which he knows as little as (confessedly) he 
knows of Burns, 
about Style. 
they are but the revival of an old and worn-out theory. 


He has been giving us his opinions 
Of course there is nothing new in them: 


He commends a Mr, Scull for talking about applauding 
Mile. Bernhardt ‘as people of artistic sense are supposed 
to.’ ‘A fool,’ says Mr. Grant Allen, ‘would have written 
“supposed to do’’; and most wise men would be coerced 
by the fear of critics, with their silly bugbear of « slipshod 
Mr. Scull knows 
He knows that no educated man (except, perhaps, 


English,” into following his example. 
better. 
a prig) ever supplies the understood verb, in similar cases, 
in actual speech, and that what educated men universally 
say is what ought to be written.” This last clause is the 
pith of Mr, Grant Allen’s notion, which of course would 
exclude from the literary realm the prose of Bacon, of our 
great divines, and in fact of the wielders of every style 
save that which we call the ‘ familiar.’ Mr. Allen speaks 
of ‘the desired and desirable colloquialism.’ Is the 
‘colloquial ’ then to be the standard of English style in all 
its phases? Surely there is a half-way house between the 
easy and the ‘slipshod.,’ 

It is curious to note the tone of depreciation which has 
run through most of the English estimates of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s performances, ,One may regard Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as a glorified pamphlet, an example of melodrama in 
fiction, a species of literary fluke, and yet be prepared to 
do justice to the writer's work in other particular instances 
Above all, one should adhere to fact 

A halfpenny morning paper roundly 


and as a whole. 

in one’s statements, 
asserted the other day that Uncle Zom’s Cabin was the only 
product of Mrs. Stowe’s of which the present generation 
One should not assume that other 
Mrs. Stowe’s 
Minister's Wooing was reprinted in England as lately as 
1894 and her Dred as lately as 1890, while a volume of her 


had any cognisance. 
people share one’s individual ignorance. 


Popular Tales appeared in 1893. Uncle Tom’s Cabin no 
doubt has had, of all her stories, the largest English sale ; 
but the circulation of Dred during the last ten or twelve 


years must have been very considerable. 
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It does not matter what Government is in power: the 
annual quota of Civil List Pensions always contains food 
for wonder, if not for adverse comment. It is a surprise 
that the widow of so distinguished a man as lrofessor 
Huxley should need to figure on the Civil List, but her 
claims upon the country will of course be cheerfuily 
admitted. Sympathy, too, will go with the grant to Lady 
Barnby and Madame Bodda Pyne; but who is Mr. "3 
Hammond and who is Mr. Oliver Heaviside (each endowed 
with £120 a year)? Who is Mrs. Fanny Hind, and who 
is Mrs. Varley, and who is Mrs. Houghton, and who are the 
Misses Dobson and the Misses Morris? Mr. Stuart Glennie 
we know and the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox we know, though we 
may regret that they should require public help. I suppose 
we shall never be told on what grounds the First Lords of 
the Treasury dispense the pittances at their disposal ; 
perhaps they are not themselves conscious of acting on any 
principle in the matter. 

No copies of Mr. Swinburne’s specially-written prologue 
to Marlowe’s ‘Dector Faustus’ were distributed at last 
week's performances of the play ; and, as it was obviously 
certain that the poet would send his verses to one of the 
magazines, or perchance to the Athenwum, it was not very 
nice for the Daily Chronicle to print, in its notice of the 
representation, so large a portion of the composition. 
Twenty lines represent a big slice of the prologue, which, 
I may say, is very much in Mr. Swinburne’s earlier manner 
—full of apt alliteration and glowing with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin was asked to recite the * piece, but 
was obliged to decline the invitation, which was then 
transferred to Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. Gosse declaimed 
the couplets with admirable clearness, but with little 
expression. For an amateur he did well. 

Talking of Mr. Swinburne: I confess I am awaiting 
with some curiosity the appearance of Across the Channel, 
the English translation of a book about England written 
by M. Gabriel Mourey. This is to make one of the ‘ As 
Others See Us’ series, and I am wondering whether the 
French original will be reproduced in full—that is to say, 
without excisions of any kind. If I remember rightly, the 
said original embodied an account of a visit to Mr. Swin- 
burne—an account delightful in the marvellous inaccuracy, 
the overwhelming imaginativeness, of certain of its details. 
Will this ‘interview’ be served up again, or will the 
English editor, in his wisdom, see fit to excise it ? 

Another book which I shall open with more than 
ordinary interest is the Zales of the Transvaal by Mr. 
Luscombe Searelle. Mr. Searelle first figured in this 
country, I believe, as the composer of an operetta called 
The Wreck of the ‘ Pinafore’—a sort of sequel to the famous 
piece by Gilbert and Sullivan, This was followed by 
Estrella, a comic opera in which there were some really 
pretty melodies. Yet another musical work by Mr. Sea- 
relle has been heard in London, but for the moment I 
forget its name. A few years ago he became a theatrical 
manager in South Africa, so his Vales of the Transvaal 
ought to excel in truthfuiness of local colouring, I fancy 
he has published a book of verse. But then, nearly every- 
body has done that. 

I gather that the leading feature of the coming Yellow 
Book (the tenth) will be the stories by Miss Dowie, Mr. 
Harland, ‘ Vernon Lee,’ and Mr. S. Mathewson Scott (a 
new writer)—each of those stories, they say, being long 
enough to make a volume by itself. Mr. Scott’s tale, 
‘La Goya: a Passion of the Peruvian Desert,’ runs to over 
fifty pages. The pictorial illustrations will include draw- 
ings by Mr. Laurence Housman, Miss Nellie Syrett, and 
Mrs. Stanhope lorbes. 

Does not the title of Mr. Kipling’s newly-announced 
story—Captain Courageous—remind you just a little of poor 
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Sala’s Captain Dangerous ¢ And is not the name proposed 
for Mr. Silas Hocking’s magazine the Temp/e—rather too 
suggestive of Temple Bar ? 

In his Memorials the late Lord Selborne gives some 
interesting details concerning his contributions to literature, 
He is known to most people almost wholly as the compiler 
of The Book of Praise. He now reminds us that he edited 
also the Book of Praise Hymnal (for use in churches), in 
which he included an adaptation, by himself, of the 56th 
Psalm. This adaptation is now embodied in the supplement 
to The Book of Praise (1891). In 1804 Lord Selborne wrote, 
for Mr. Sedgwick’s edition of Bishop Ken’s hymns, a critical 
examination of certain questions relating to their text; in 
1807 he read a paper on English Chureh Hymnody at 
the York Church Congress; and in 1881 he wrote for the 
Encyclopadia Britannica an article which was afterwards 
(1892) incorporated in a small volume which he entitled 
IIymns : their History and Development in the Greek and 
Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain, Nor are these 
things all. In the appendix to Keble’s Latin lectures on 
poetry (1844) will be found an essay (Monilum de Persis 
Eschyli) which Lord Selborne wrote at Keble’s own request, 
as the concrete practical outcome of some _ private 
criticisms on the Lectures offered after reading them in 
‘ proof.’ 

Mr. George Meredith will have the sincere commiser- 
ation of all brethren of the pen and especially of those 
whose handwriting is not of the most legible. On 
Saturday last he sent to the Chronicle a sonnet called ‘The 
Warning.’ In this, as it appeared in print on Monday, the 
last line was given as : 


1 


They scorn the brain's wild search for virtuous light 
What Mr. Meredith really wrote was : 

They scorn the brain's mild search for virtuous lea 
‘Wild’ and ‘mild’ are very much alike in manuscript, but 
how came ‘lead’ to be mistaken for ‘light’ ? 


CORRES PON DENCE 
AN © ASIATIC DEPARTMENT? 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
Hlollingbourne, Kent, 4th July, 1895. 

SIR,—As a cr-devant employé on more than one Persian 
Frontier Commission, I hasten to express concurrence with 
your reviewer’s remark on Sir Lepel Griffin’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century of the present month—that ‘there is much 
to be said in favour of bis view that, in addition to our 
Foreign Office, distracted by simultaneous cares in all parts of 
the globe, an Asiatic Desartment ought to be established.’ 
Will you allow me, moreover, to quote my own opinion on the 
subject, as set forth in the Con/emporary Review of April 1885: 

‘ Neither the spirit nor machinery of our Ministerial offices is 
quite adapted to the wants of a territorially small and geo- 
graphically isolated State such as Great Britain and Ireland, 
with an outlying empire in the East and vast colonies all over 
the world. An Indian Office and a Colonial Office are neces- 
sities in their way, and could not be dispensed with ; but some 
special agency is required to supplement the Foreign Office in 
watching over the links which unite us to immensely important 
possessions in the far distance, and notably those countries 
which are situated between Europe and India. Due regard 
cannot be paid to these by one subordinate department, amid a 
group of subordinate departments, the head of which is liable 
to frequent transfer —consequently, to be lost from time to time 
in a confusion of new detail. On such occasions, if required 
to enlighten his chief, he would resemble the well-known porter 
at the railway junction, once waiter at a London tavern, who, 
in leu of calling out the names of towns and villages on the 
line, made the platform resound with the more popular items 
of unforgotten bills of fare. For Asiati: Turkey, Asiatic 
Russia, Persia and Afghanistan, there should be a permanent 
Oriental Under-Secretary of State, who would be the responsi+ 
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ple exponent of a fixcd national policy ; a referee for the past 
and present status of all nationalities within his range of super- 
vision; a kind of ‘‘ Speaker” to the Councils of State and India 
Office, for the disposal of all doubtful questions of fact and 
precedent. With a voice, but without a vote, his advice and 
arguments should always be available for the guidance of his 
immediate superior—/.e., the Minister or Ministers to whom 
he would be cirectly attached. His staff of assistants need not 
be large, but should b2 thoroughly efficient. An officer of 
Engineers might be in chirge of maps, and geographical info-- 
mation should be the latest and most trustworthy procurable. 
That there is an admirable Intelligence Department already 
existing in connection with the War Office, and that there 
are good libraries in the Foreign and India Offices, are no 
reasons against the formation of the separate dureau. Transfer 
from the older establishments might be effected with advantage, 
or duplicates of books and maps might be supplied, and no 
harm done. The great object is to educa/e, and it wil! no: do 
to be stingy of means or material.’ 

This, 1 may add, is but one of similar utterances which | 
have ventured to make public in letters, articles or addresses 
within the last twenty years; all tending more or less, t» 
support the theories which are now enunciated by so capible 
and experienced an advocate as the late Governor-General’s 
avent in Central India. —I am, etc., ANJIR, 


REVIEWS 


LATTER-DAY CONJURING 


Tiwt tt Wonderful? A History of Magic and Mystery. Dy 
CHARLES BERTRAM, Conjurer. Together with his Ke- 
miniscences. London: Sonnenschein. 


There is a peculiar fascination in the art of the conjurer— 
a fascination which has been exercised over the minds of men 
since it first existed, whether under the guise of enchantment, 
mystery, or rite. The sort of popularity enjoyed by the 
elegant, after-dinner drawing-room conjurer is very different 
from that which drew the initiated to witness in awe and 
terror the rites of Dionysius and Demeter; and the per- 
formances of the wizard and the necromancer, though actually 
based upon the resources of legerdemain and natural physics 
deceiving even the well-educated by employing scientific 
principles little known or less suspected, were presented with 
motives the reverse of those which now govern the entertain- 
ments in the Egyptian Hail and the Passage de 1’Opéra. 
Ilumbug has attended civilisation with admirable tact and 
Shrewdness from the beginning; but it is necessary that 
Humbug, beyond every other active principle, must for its 
own existence sake be astute and clever and specially up-to- 
date and exactly fitted to the accurately gauged credulity and 
gullibility of the age and of socie'y. Otherwise it will not fail 
in its object merely, but, recoiling with overwhelming effect 
upon its author, cover him with ridicule and sometimes with 
disaster. It is not only the march of science which keeps the 
conjurer on the alert and forces him to fresh efforts in search 
of novelty of eifect—as when the dawning use of electricity 
give Robert Houdin the opportunity of a series of startling 
tricks most of which had to be abandoned when the use of 
electiicity became generally understood and recognisable; but 
the comparatively modern practice of publishing hand-books 
of conjuring tricks and conjuring methods compels the per- 
former constantly to invent new means wherewith to astonish 
and amuse. Judgment not less than skill is an indispensable 
qualification of the conjurer ; and it has again and again been 
proved that the modern magician or ‘illusionist’ may find 
it as efficacious to go back even to antiquity for the principles 
of his illusions as to invent or adop: new ones—to the point 
of annexing with but slight modifications, for the mystifica- 
tion of the dime visitors to Barnum’s ‘side-shows,’ the mot//, 
subject, and even 77's2-ea-scone, of the celebrated conjuration 
which conferred immortality upon the Witch of Endor. 

Skill and quick and delicate instinct for expediency—such 
is the combination which has enabled the conjurer to ma n- 
tain his place since the world grew knowing: to maintain 
it, if not always in the esteem, at least in the judgment, 
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or lack of judgment, of men. He was the magician of the 
Bible—Pharoah’s ‘enchanter’—who had to submit to a 
Conjurer greater than himself. He was the priest of the 
Bacchic and Mithraic mysteries, of the rites of ancient Egypt 
and Greece. He was the sorcerer and wizard, the magician, 
thaumaturgist, and necromancer of European Dark and Middle 
Ages, as well as the astrologer and oftentimes the seer. He 
was the Fakir of India, the medicine-man of North America, 
the rain-maker of Africa. In Europe he touched his lowest 
depths as the mountedank of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who would as lief play the cheap-jack, draw a 
tooth, and dose a yokel as perform a miracle in the market- 
piace. And merrily, for a'l his audacity and dangerous want 
of scruple, he would risk the whipping or the stocks that 
luckily for him had come to be substituted for the stake 
with which, in an earlier and darker (if more strictly appre- 
ciative) day, he generally stood threatened. From Merlin to 
Maskelyne is a long step; it covers the magical lore and 
achievements of a thousand years, from Mumbo Jumbo to the 
Vanishing Lady ; but if it marks the downfall of the conjurer’s 
supernatural character, it at least bears witness to his honesty 
and, generally, to his respectability. There are even now 
mountebanks galore; and we have Rosicrucians, mediums, 
clairvoyants, aad Mahatmas, who have unhappily forgotten 
to endow their latter-day progeny with some of the dignity 
with which, in earlier times, they made their ‘ manifestations ’ 
picturesque and imposing if not altogether reputable. The 
majority of people (for we naturally exclude the Theoso- 
phists, Spiritualists, and the like) have come in these later 
days to welcome the conajurer in a spirit of mirthful 
curiosity—fully admitting his powers to deceive, but while 
coaceding unfeigned wonder at his illusions, reserving their 
credulity to themselves—upon which the performer neither 
can nor seeks to make any attempt at assault. People now- 
adays are more or less enlightened; and the conjurer, 
whether in compliance with the spirit of the times or con- 
formably with his own sense of right, is honest and honour- 
able in his performance. Of course all his acts and words 
are lies, every one of them, just as they ever were; but he 
makes pretence of nothing else, and the sole result of this 
added honesty his been a consequential cultivation of a skill 
and deftness never before required or attained, in response 
to the greater demands made upon him by the increasingly 
exacting sophistication of his audience. 

It is with a view to imparting to the public some of the more 
entertaining and practical experiences of the conjurer’s art and 
life, and to give an accurate idea of the working of some of the 
principal illusions of recent times, that Mr. Charles Bertram 
has issued the volu ne of his reminiscences. He calls it after 
the catchword which he has taught us to associate with his 
entertainment, but which he, himself, first learned from the 
witty doniment and mock-solemn manner of M. Buatier de 
Kolta ; who, during a brief season in London, used to heighten 
the laughable effect of his experiments by exclaiming to his 
audience at the end of a trick, with an eager, confidential 
earnestness altogether inimitable, ‘/sn’t it womderfol?’ Of 
the book itself we can speak with no great enthusiasm ; but 
for the sake of the subject we may say that it is well worth 
reading though barely worth keeping. Its inherent defect is 
that it attempts to cover a vast subject in a space absurdly 
inadequate, and that a great part of that space is wilfully and 
wofully wasted by the inclusion of anecdotes and stories more 
or less apposite of which probably as many are old as new, and 
by filing pages with padding neither new, useful, nor amusing. 
The history of magic has been far better and more fully told 
by Comte, fifty years ago, and more recently by Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Burlingame, than in the meagre chapter here devoted 
to it. The subject of ‘Sharping,’ with and without cards, was 
too exhaustively dealt with by Alfred de Caston, by Cavaillé, 
by Robert Houdin (whose book was translated by ‘ Professor 
Hoffmann’ in England and independently in the United 
States), as well as by Mr. Maskelyne, to excuse the slightness 
of Mr. Bertram’s revelations. Yet we may be grateful to the 
author for the explanation of the ‘purse-trick’ not, hitherto, 
so thoroughly described. 

His revelations, too, are for the most part mild enough, 
though they will undoubtedly prove highly interesting to persons 
unacquainted with the secrets of the astonishing ‘ Vanishing 
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Lady’ and the still more amazing black ‘ Diablerie’ ; but they 
cannot compare for a moment with those successively made by 
Decremps and Pinetti in 1785, following the rival writers of a 
more elementary knowledge, Ozanam‘and Guyot, some forty 
years before. Sir David Brewster’s Le/ters on Natural Magic 
served a purpose and achieved a success, not the faintest echo 
of which, in this particular section, can be accorded to Mr. 
Bertram ; while of late years, in the domain of conjuring proper, 
the writings of Houdin, Wellmann, the two Hoffmanns, Bishop, 
Dicksonn, and Roterberg possess a serious and valuable, and 
therefore permanent, character in which Mr. Bertram cannot 
honestly claim to share. Again, as a piece of autobiography, 
the volume cannot compare with Breslau’s or Houdin’s, or even 
Dr. Holden’s; nor as a manual or guide, beside those of 
Houdin (that prolific producer of magical literature), Ponsin, 
Hoffmann, Voisin, Richard and Delion, Sachs, Bellachino, Wolf, 
or Harms—(we mention these excellent writers in the order in 
which their names occur to us)—can it be said to exist. In 
fact the book is compiled in the most casual, off-hand manner 
—‘ Some Incidents,’ ‘ Explanation of a Few Tricks, and ‘ Some 
Notable Performances,’ being typical headings of chapters. It 
is, moreover, heavily handicapped by the inclusion of a number 
of bad and wholly unnecessary illustrations included among 
the better ones. Lastly, there is a curious lack of proportion, 
both in respect to the subjects treated, stories told, and persons 
mentioned ; while of the literary style and the many elementary 
errors and mistakes, the less said the more temperate our 
language need be. 

And yet, in spite of all these faults, and in spite, too, of many 
evidences of ignorance, strange enough in a professional con- 
jurer who aspires to write on the practice and history of his 
craft, Mr. Bertram has made an addition to the literature of 
conjuring that is not altogether unwelcome—at least to the 
student of manners and psychology. He his, moreover, made 
it clear (unconsciously, it is true), how impossible it is for 
modern magic ever to be acknowledzed as an ‘art’—forall that 
Shakespeare called it so—how hopeless for the conjurer to claim 
a place for it even in the modern outer circle of the ‘professions’: 
for such is the author's pathetic ambition. The possession of 
the wide knowledge, or at least extensive smattering, of the 
arts and sciences necessary to the creative—that is to say, tre 
inventive—conjurer, and all the varied accomplishments of 
mind and temperament that must b2 combined in the person 
of the most successful, are not sufficient to :aise the status of 
legerdemain to the dignity to which many of its practitioners 
pretend. There are men ‘upon the road’ no doubt, men of 
gentle birth, of Varsity education, perfect breeding, and real 
scholarship ; but that and more does not suffice to raise their 
craft from the region of ‘ pleasant trifling.” The art of the actor 
will be recognised as a ‘ profession’ long before that of the con- 
jurer ; for while the essence of play-acting is only make-believe 
and nothing more, that of the conjurer is make-believe with Hum- 
bug as itsessence. To do him justice, Mr. Bertram betrays no 
presumption—makes no preposterous pretensions for his kind. 
He generously admits the superiority of poetry, and he is as 
‘humble’ as Uriah Heep; and though he confesses to no 
express preference for being ‘despised,’ he appzars to be 
altogether too complacent to enforce, however much he may 
deserve, respect. So much we gather from his book. On the 
other hand, we recognise in him a very devoted student of 
magic, whose deftness and geniality have wen him a consider- 
able position among his brethren, and whose book we can 
appreciate as a very earnest endeavour to advance it, as well as 
himself, in the opinion of the public. As a prestidigitateur, 
then, it will carry him into the front rank among the professors 
of his amusing and elegant craft, though it will, we fear, leave 
him in the very last among men of literary pretension and accom- 
plishment. 


KINGSCLERE 
By JOHN PORTER, Edited by BYRON WErneER. 
London : Chatto. 


King sclere. 


If this volume be open to the criticism that it is stated on its 
title-page to be ‘by John Porter’ when it is nothing of the 
kind, all credit is due to the candid avowal in what is called the 
‘Editor's Foreword’ that, not Mr. John Porter but, Mr. Byron 
Webber, the eminent sporting journalist and novelist, wrote 
the book. Mr. Webber admits that ‘it became necessary 
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again and again to compel’ Mr. Porter ‘to say more’; and 
that ‘the art of the interviewer had to be employed without 
mercy.’ This is quite pathetic, and here and there we observe 
evidences of the difficulties experienced in extracting sufficient 
matter from the subject to make the book. ‘Trainers naturally 
acquire habits of reticence, and it must have been no easy 
matter for Mr. Porter to determine whether it would be 
judicious to divulge certain things likely to be interesting and 
entertaining to the public. If the correspondence of great 
statesmen and ecclesiastics ought not to be published until 
after a prolonged interval, as much may be said of § stable 
secrets.’ Several incidents with respect to the conduct of 
owners and jockeys are described in such a manner in this 
work as to leave the reader with the impression that a great 
deal more might be said, and that not altogether to the credit 
of some one or other concerned. Mr. Webber, however, has 
succeeded in producing an interesting but discreet book where 
many another would have failed. 

Those who anticipate a_ startling racine 
mysteries and a peep behind the curtain into the private affairs 
of Kingsclere, from this book, may not be entirely satisfied ; 
but many may find information of which they are ignorant. It 
was commonly supposed that St. Blaise was below the average 
of Derby winners ; but now we learn that he was tried high 


revelation of 


enough to win ‘nine Derbys out of ten’. On April 29, he 
was pitted against the winner of the Derby of the previous 
year (Shotover), at a disadvantage, at weight for age and sex, of 
12lb. and he won the trial by two lengths. Few candidates for 
the Derby have run a much higher trial than this, and its trust- 
worthiness was made more certain by the fac: that Geheimniss, 
the winner of the Oaks, was also in it, with an advantage, at 
weight-for-age and sex, of 5ib., and finished behind Shotover. 
The disadvantage assigned to St. Blaise in this trial shows 
how highly candidates for the Derby are tested at Kings- 
clere, and that a mere newspapcr report of a trial there goes 
for very little, without a knowledze of the weights thit were 
carried, a remark which applies more or less to all private 
trials ; although some trainers try their horses much ‘higher’ 
than others. It is interesting to learn thit in three separate 
trials with the same trial horse, La Fléche, Orme, and Water- 
cress were within about three-quarters of a length of each 
other, as two-year-olds. All trainers endeavour to obtain a 
trustworthy trial horse; that is to say a horse which can be 
depended upon invariably to show his true form, both in public 
and in private. Nota little of the success of the Kingsclere 
stable has been due to a very careful and judicious selection 
of horses for this purpose. Among the best of this sort that 
Porter has had have been Ormuz, Ni, Li 

The latter, ‘Porter was impelled to admit’, ‘was the most 
adm ‘rable trial horse he had ever possessed, or was ever likely 
to possess.’ Among other youngsters tied with him was the 
renowned Ormonde. It may be worth noticing that, in his first 
trial, Ormonde was beaten by Kendal. 

As might be expected Porter had a good deal to say about 
jockeys. To show what mistakes they may make it is stated 
that immediately after Green Sleeve had won the Middle Park 
Piate, Porter rode up to Huxtable,’who had-ridden Rosicrucian, 
the second in the race, and asked him how that colt had carried 
him. ‘Oh!’ replied the jockey with airy confidence, ‘I won in 
a canter by about six lengths.’ It is added that ‘ Huxtable 
was not the first jockey by many who,‘running wide on the R.M, 


‘tor, and Whipper-in. 


(Rowley Mile’, the most deceptive of courses, had misjudged 
the position of the judge’s eye.’ Paradox, thinks Mr. Porter, 
ought to have been ridden very differently in the Derby, and 
if Webb, of whose riding in general Porier had a high opinion, 
had sent him ‘along almost from start to finish’ he might have 
won. Archer, who had ridden Paradox when he won the Two 
Thousand and ‘knew the horse’s p:culiarities,’ managed, ‘ by 
keeping away’ with Melton and by ‘coming at the right 
moment with one of his meteor rushes, to beat him. When 
La Fléche was beaten for the Derby, Barrett, who was riding 
her, allowed Sir Hugo to steal a march upon him on the hi!! 
and when he came to the bottom ‘he was not within ten lengths 
of the two leaders. They had slipped him. He put forward 
his effort, but it was too late.’ In La Fleche’s St. Leger, again, 
‘Orme was ridden contrary to orders. [Durrett made all the 
running and rode him to a standstill.” Some amusing stories 
are told of that excellent but very eccentric jockey, Wells. 
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The eleven best horses he ever knew were, in Porter's own 
opinion, Teddington, Virago, West Australian, Fisherman, 
Gladiateur, Rosicrucian, Isonomy, Robert the Devil, St. Simon. 
Foxhall and Ormonde ; and of these he seems to consider 
Isonomy and Ormonde to have been absolutely the best. The 
Derby winner, Sainfoin, he esteemed about tolb. below the 
highest class ; and he had a similar opinion of Matchbox, who 
was sold for £15,coo, Windgall he thought about 12\b. 
inferior to La Fléche. Everybody will remember the con- 
troversy as to whether Orme, when a favourite for the Derby, 
was, or was not, poisoned. Porter has no doubt whatever on 
the subject, and we are informed that ‘ for a period of ten days 
the horse’s hfe was despaired of.” Again, all who take an 
interest in racing, will recollect the mischief which resulted 
from an abscess in Friar’s Balsam’s jaw, caused by the 
accidental fracture of a bone, before the Two Thousand of 
1888 ; but few know exactly how the accident happened. It 
seems that the colt was difficult to dress and that a bridle used 
to be put on him, of which his boy held the rein with one hand 
while he rubbed him down with the other. On one occasion 
the rein was allowed to trail for a moment on the ground. 
‘The horse trod upon it, plunged violently and splintered the 
bone of his under jaw.’ 

The tables of stakes won by horses trained by Porter afforda 
very practical proof of his success. ‘To mention but a few of 


+ 


them : £72,707 for Sir Joseph Hawley, £37,641 for Mr. F. 
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Gretton, £94,275 for the colleagues Lord Alington and Sir F. 
Johnstone, £44,229 for Baron de Hirsch, and £166,685 for the 
Duke of Westminster, are a sufficient demonstration that the 
patrons of the Kingsclere stable have a credit side to their 
accounts as well as a debit. Porter calculates that the winnings 
of the 836 horses, which he trained, give an average of about 
/624 to each horse. When the cost of production or purchase, 
training, forfeits, travelling, expenses of horses, trainers and 
stable-boys at race-meetings, and jockey’s fees and presents are 
taken into consideration this does not represent racing to bea 
very profitable pursuit. But probably no one is so ignorant as 
to suppose it to be so, Curiously enough, one of Porter’s most 
unlucky patrons was the Prince of Wales, who, with forty-three 
horses, only won £6792 ; whereas Baron de Hirsch, with thirty- 
three, won £44,229. 

Not the least valuable part of the work gives Porter’s opinion 
on various matters connected with breeding and racing. He 
has a strong objection to early foaling, which he considers 
conducive toroaring. Hehas never knowna horse born in May 
to become a roarer ; he thinks April quite early enough for 
foaling, and he would make horses take their age from the first 
of March, instead of the first of January. He would never put 
a horse to the stud until four or five years old, and he would 
limit sires to thirty mares. Of the sires now at service he 
believes two-thirds, if not three-fourths, to be roarers. Two- 
year-old-racing he would not allow before the first of May. 
But, as many of his opinions on such matters are quoted, and 
very properly quoted, from the evidence which he gave before 
a Royal Commission, and therefore sufficiently familiar, we will 
not notice them further. 

Very excellent pages are those which describe the care 
taken at Kingsclere of the boys and other officials con- 
nected with the stable, and the good done for his poorer 
neighbours by Mr. Porter and his patrons, 


THE CENTENARY OF BURNS 


The Poetry of Robert Burns, Edited by W. E. HENLEY and 
T.F.HENDERSON. Vol, i. Edinburgh: T. and E. C. Jack. 


May it not be thought a rare instance of that prescience 
which sometimes clears the vision at the approach of death, 
that Burns should have written, in July 1796, ‘Don’t be afraid. 
I'll be more respected a hundred years after I am dead than | 
am at present’? In recent days, besides many appreciative 
studies by English men of letters, we have had the remarkable 
criticism of the accomplished Frenchman, Auguste Angellier, 
and quite lately the polygot version edited by Mr. Jacks, which 
indicates an intelligent enthusiasm for the ‘broadly human 
qualities’ of the Scottish poet among all people, nations and 
languages of modern Europe. This Continental appreciation, 
which seems out of proportion to the real acceptance and under- 
standing of Burns by the Englishman of average education, 
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may be partly accounted for by the fact that the Scottish tongue 
is not more foreign nor unfamiliar to Continental students than 
is modern English ; and that they can therefore recognise the 
wonderful attunement of sound to sense, the gamut of appro- 
priate diction, from the rough and trenchant guttural to the 
tender diminutive which was Lurns’s inherited instrument of 
melody, without the sense, latent in every Southron, of dialectical 
perversion of his native tongue. The attitude of a Swede toa 
Norwegian, or a Dutchman to a Fleming, is not the best for the 
appreciation of poetic beauties. Burns, therefore, has to some 
extent Jaboured under a disadvantage with Englishmen as 
regards the supreme art of his expression, although the common 
humanity of his sentiment in some of his best-known pieces is 
valued in spite of it. The patriotism of ‘Scots wha hae,’ the 
democratic spirit of ‘A Man’s a man for a’ that,’ the family piety 
of ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night’ appeal to hundreds who 
cannot feel the magic of‘such a stanza as;this from ‘ Hallowe’en’: 
Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 
Whiyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wr bickerin’ dancin’ dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel 
Unseen that night. 

As Messrs. Henley and Henderson say wisely, in this 
volume, there are two bodies of readers to whom the pcet 
appeals on different grounds. It is to the esoteric few, 
those concerned with him as a notable and lasting contributor 
to literature, that their labours are primarily addressed. 
Accordingly infinite research has been applied to the collation 
of authorities. No vein of information has been neglected 
either in regard to the successive emendations which Burns, 
who was more than most addicted to the /ime /abor, bestowed 
upon his work, to the sources from which he more or less con- 
sciously borrowed, or to the national metres which he derived 
from a long series of literary progenitors. For the editors have 
recognised, with others of the best critics, how completely he 
was, like all great artists, the outcome of his environment, being 
also the flower and culmination of the long series of singers, from 
the author of ‘The Kingis Quair’ to Fergusson, which preceded 
him. The memory of Hogg alone, to say nothing of minor names 
even at present noteworthy for the spontaneity of their national 
expression, would make us unwilling to accept the title ‘ Ultimus 
Scotorum’ conferred upon him in the preface to this edition. 
But approximately the phrase represents his relation to his 
literary ancestors, and to the ancient language, the broad Low- 
land, which is so deft and expressive an instrument in his hands 
and theirs. With regard to the poet’s habit of correction, it 
may be noted that the text of Messrs. Henderson and Henley 
is based on a collation, systematic and exhaustive, of the five 
editions (Kilmarnock 1786; Edinburgh 1787, Creech, in its two 
issues ; the Second Edinburgh 1793; and the Third Edinburgh 
1794), the sole versions published under Burns’s own superin- 
tendence, though there were several reprints in his lifetime in 
Ireland and America. 

When the numerous verbal corrections from these authorities, 
the different systems of spelling pursued by Burns and his editors 
and the variations introduced on their own account by printers 
are considered, it will be seen that the merely mechanical 
burden of the task of our redactors has been considerable. 
The glossary appended (judiciously) in the margin is very full, 
and as nearly satisfactory as such a work can be. Of more 
literary interest are the notes which direct us to the influence 
of Gray’s Elegy, the echoes of Pope, Thomson, and even 
Milton in ‘The Cottar’s Saturday night,’ ‘the most artificial 
and most imitative’ of Burns’s works ; the employment, some- 
what rough and imperfect, of the heroic couplet in ‘ The Brigs 
of Ayr’; the genesis of the Franco-Scottish metres of ‘The 
Address to the Deil,’ ‘The Epistle to Davie, and other more 
characteristically national strains. On the six-line stave in 
r.me couée built on two rhymes (see Zhe Scots, now National 
Observer of March 23, 1889) there is an exhaustive dissertation, 
It is well suggested that the ancient metre of the troubadours 
first certainly employed by William IX., Count of Poitiers 
(1071-1127) may well have come to England in the train of 
Eleanor of Poitou, ‘wife of that Henry of Anjou whose 
accession to the English throne (1154) made London the 
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literary as weil as the political capital of Aquitan>.’ Another 
and almost more peculiarly Scottish stanza is that of ‘ The 
Epist'e to Davie,’ the quatorzain said to be invented by 
Montgomerie, who used it in ‘The Cherry and the Slae’ 
(1597). It is a tripping and seductive metre, and has com- 
mended itself in recent times to Mr. Swinburne, who has 
utilised its essential rhyming quatrain as the finish of a stave 
of his own. No wonder the lilting measure appealed to a 
master of melody— 


What tho’, like commoners of air 
We wander out, we know not where, 
But either house or hal’ ? 
Yet Nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year. 
On braes when we please, then, 
We'll sit and sowth a tune, 
Syne rhyme till't we'll time till't, 
An sing’t when we hae done. 


It may be that the macaronic Latin of medizval monks sug- 
gested the quaint assonance of the concluding rhymes, an idea 
which the editors adopt from the Scottish Text Society’s 
edition of Montgomerie. 

The three-rhymed octave used in ‘The Lament’ is modelled 
on the French éa//ade, and was employed by Henryson and 
more frequently by Dunbar. That greatest of early Scottish 
poets, indeed, has many qualities in common with Burns apart 
from this instance of resemblance in form ; and it is perhaps 
an oversight that such a relation as that between, ¢.¢., ‘ Death 
end Dr. Hornbook’ and ‘The Fenzied Fryar of Tongland, 
which has been noticed by Mr. Logie Robertson, himself no 
mean student of both masters, should not have been adverted 
to by Messrs. Henley and Henderson. It seems impossible 
that Burns should have known of the prototype of his satire, 
but the coincidence of conception is remarkable. We would 
dwell no longer on these excellent dissertations, except to 
odserve that in the note to the ‘ Holy Fair,’ the genealegy of 
which is rightly traced to ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green’ and 
‘Sir Tristram,’ our editors do not win our concurrence to their 
decidei rejection of James I. as the author of the former 
piece. To our minds the late Professor Veitch made a strong 
case in favour of the royal author, though the point can never 
b: settled, nor can we quite give up Coel Hen, old King 
Cole, as the eponymous hero of Kyle. Our debt to the literary 
and local knoxledge of this competent brace of editors is too 
great in the fields of history and bibliography, as well as in 
purely p»etical criticism, to induce us to venture to dispute 
seriously any proposition which they deliberately advance. 
On the whole the Centenary edition, whether in its more 
luxurious form, with the admirable etchings by Mr. William 
Hole, or in the cheaper library issue, which besides containing 
three portraits of the poet is enriched by two /vc-:zm7/ia of the 
MSS. of ‘The Address to the Deil’ and ‘ The Address to 
Edinburgh,’ promises to obtain and hold its place as the best 
we are likely to enjoy. 


FICTION 


The Releas?. Wy C. M. YONGE. Macmil'an. 


. Embarrassments. By HENRY JAMES. Heinemann. 
. Gold. By ANNIE LINDEN. Lane. 


. Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circumstances. By JOHN 
DAVIDSON. Methuen. 
5. An Escape trom the Tower. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Seeley. 
6. The World is Round. By LoutsA MAcK. Unwin. 
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1. Miss Yonge’s Jatest novel is an admirable tale of the 
French Revolution, written with all the skill and care to which 
her readers have been accustomed these many days. The 
character of the English girl who plays the part of heroine is 
excellently well drawn, but no whit less cleverly than that of 
the other Englishwoman, Mrs. Darpent. In these days of 
historical novels turned out to meet a supposed demand of 
the market and mainly notable for the lack of all historical 
knowledge that is so copiously displayed in them, the reviewer 
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is bound to praise the indu‘try which has kept Miss Yonge’s 
story free from any reproath of that kind. The tale is in itself 
an interesting one, well told, and the knowledge of the period 
which it exhibits renders it all the more attractive. The manner 
of life among the French aristocracy at the period of time when 
the black storm-cloud of the Revolution was ready to break in 
ruin upon their unconscious heads is depicted with a con- 
vincing truth. There is no detail tending to verisimilitude that 
has not been conscientiously studied. One might almost, for 
example, produce a treatise on the costume of the period with- 
out knowing more of the subject than may be learned by the 
way as one reads the interesting story Miss Yonge has 
devised. 

2. The delicate art of Mr. Henry James has rarely been seen 
to more advantage than in the stories which make up his most 
recent volume, //arrassments. Of course, he is, to quote 
one of his own characters, ‘struck by all sorts of things.’ It 
requires a special gift, for example, to perceive in the fact that 
a lovely woman, threatened with the loss of sight, refuses to 
wear the ugly glasses prescribed for her, the material of a story 
not to be told in less than ninety pages. Yet no one who reads 
Glasses will deny that for the man who was able to perceive it 
the story was there, and needed only to be told. A little bit of 
description on one of those ninety pages clamours to be quoted, 
for every word in it should be a delight to those who know how 
hard it is to use words with the same precision of effect as the 
skilled workman gets with well-kept tools: ‘...a big red 
face, indescribably out of drawing, from which she glared at 
you through gold-rimmed aids to vision, optic circles of such 
diameter and so frequently displaced that some one had vividly 


: spoken of her as flattening her nose against the glass of her 


spectacles. ... Blessed conveniences they were, in_ their 
hideous honest strength ; they showed the good lady everything 
on earth but her own queerness. ‘There are, indeed, times 
when Mr. James is ‘struck’ by things which do not appeal to 
the reader as they do to him, but for the most part this book 
is as adinirable as the best that have proceeded from the 
same pen. Like his own Ralph Limbert, he may never suc- 
ceed in pleasing the widest public, but that is not a fact his 
readers will regret, since it means merely that the only things 
which do not strike him are the things that are glaringly and 
everlastingly obvious. 

3. Gold is a tale of the Dutch East Indies that seems a great 
deal better while you are engaged in reading it than when you 
have put the volume aside and set yourself to consider what 
shall be said about it. That is to say, it is written in perfectly 
acceptable English, and it gives you glimpses of an unfamiliar 
and not uninteresting life ; and until you reflect upon the story 
itself you are moderately wel! pleased. Then, however, you 
grow angry. The author begins to write a novel of every-day 
life. Then she tries her hand at a sort of Rider Haggard 
romance. Her hero has money of his own, and is in love with 
a girl who is only too glad to know of his devotion. But he 
comes across an ancient Malay manuscript, and starts for 
a region where the explorer might get limitless gold were 
it not for fevers and a horde of lepers dwelling in a strange 
country promiscuously adorned with wonderful sculptures of 
unknown date. Altogether, the man who sits down to review 
this book has a difficulty in believing that he has not got 
confused ; that he is not recalling, instead of one book, a mix- 
ture of the Jast twenty volumes that have come his way. 

4. Mr. Davidson’s prose work has merit. Of course, he 
cannot help saying clever things, but we wish, in common 
probably with his other admirers, that he would stick to his 
last. And his last, if the Irishism may be pardoned, is the 
lyre. Why is be not content to sing, singing as he does ina 
place not far below the first rank of living poets, and to leave 
prose to those to whom prose is the natural speech? Mr. 
Davidson’s natural speech is poetry, and when he utters prose he 
speaks haltingly as one who uses an unfamiliar foreign tongue. 
In aword, Mr. Davidson’s prose does not ‘come off’ His 
realistic studies would perhaps seem full of promise, did they 
come from another pen, but we feel acutely that realism is not 
Mr. Davidson’s forte. The real success of the book is the last 
s‘ory and this succeeds because it is not prose, but a fairy 
story, own sister toa poem. ‘This, except for a few blemishes, 
such as the use of the word dyen, is quite charming, and as 
the demand for fairy tales is a growing one, Mr. Davidson 
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might do worse than write a book of these. He will be able to 
delight the children with his fairy tales, as he delights their 
elders with his poetry. 

5. Here is another instance of a story chosen without regard 
to the writer’s powers or the possibilities of the subject. Mrs. 
Marshall has filed nearly three hundred pages with her account 
of Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower, and has succeeded in 
adding nothing vital to the story as it stands in Lady Nithsdale’s 
celebrated letter to her sister—first published in the Transac- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. While it may 
inspire regret, the blindness of authors to their own limitations 
cannot excite astonishment. But we wish average authors 
would try to accept as an article of faith if not of conviction the 
pronouncement of the great in their art, and would remember 
that to make a good historical novel something more is needed 
than a facile pen and access to the proper authorities. That 
something more is given to but few—and without it history 
is better left alone. Unfortunately historical subjects are often 
chosen as themes by peculiarly incompetent authors—in the 
mistaken belief that history can be made into romance without 
being passed through the fire of imagination. We do not say 
that Mrs. Marshall is a peculiarly incompetent writer, but only 
that in writing of Lord Nithsdale’s escape she has missed her 
vocation—if she have one—and given us a work that can 
never be read with interest though it will probably be awarded 
as a prize for good conduct in many a well-ordered girls’ 
school. 

6, We take Louisa Mack—or Louise Mack, for the description 
on the title-page differs from the description on the cover—for 
anew writer. At least no mention is made of other books from 
her pen, and from internal evidence we should judge that that 
pen is an unfamiliar implement withher. Zhe World is Round 
deals with a quasi-literary section of Sydney Society and is 
about people who write. Now it is an unfortunate fact that 
novels about people who write are almost always impossible to 
read. The local colour, the conversational references to 
fictitious authors ‘just thrown in to show how literary people 
talk,’ are invariably depressing. Nor is it very exhilarating to 
read a somewhat obvious caricature of the way non-literary 
folk in Sydney (and elsewhere) discuss books. A novelist need no 
trouble to satirise the opinions which Smith and Jones form of, 
say, the Ve/low Aster. Having said so much we may fairly 
leave The Wor/d ts Round to the tender mercies of the average 
reader only remarking that the authoress would do well in 
any future novel, should she attempt one, to avoid extracts from 
young ladies’ letters which at all resemble the following :— 
‘Thoughts like these come rushing through my brain. I 
petty, cabined, with my body dwelling upon the earth, my soul 
everywhere. I acknowledgeno bounds. I knowno space. I 
fear no time.’ The style is not prepossessing. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. By FREDERICK 5. BOAS, M.A. 
London: Murray. 


In common with most of the authors of ‘the ever-increasing 
mass of Shakespearean literature,’ Mr. Boas seems to fall into 
the very natural fallacy that a vast subject demands a vast 
volume. His pages are well—nay, often brilliantly—written, 
hut—there are five hundred and fifty of them. This is a real 
deterrent ; and it seems to us that the book might easily have 
heen reduced by one-fourth or more if the writer had been 
more concise in his avza/ys’s of the plays. It is not, after all, 
desirable that any one should get his knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s plots primarily by any other process than by reading the 
plays. A brief ‘argument’ is useful, but a prolonged analysis 
is apt to be regarded as a substitute for the text. If we 
remember aright, Mr. Leslie Stephen once said that all 
commentaries on Shakespeare should either be burnt or lent 
and not reclaimed. It was a splenetic though humourous 
judgment : nothing would induce us to obey it in the matter 
of Mr. Boas’s volume, which is about the best of its kind that 
we have read; but there was a grain of useful truth in it. 
People should be helped to do what they cannot do, or can 
only do with great difficulty, by themselves ; but any one who 
can read an elaborate and lengthy analysis of a play can and 
should read the play itself. If, as we suppose, these chapters 
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were originally lectures, the analysis may well have served -its 
purpose : but what is useful in a lecture is often superfluous in 
a book. 

This is the main fault—we are inclined to say the only 
considerable fault—in Mr. Boas’s book. The preliminary 
chapters—particularly the account of the miracle plays and 
moralities, and the appreciations of Marlowe (ckapter iii.) and 
Greene (chapter v.)—are excellent. They form a real back- 
ground, before which we may see the great Elizabethan 
pageant unroll itself. When we think, for instance, of the 
objections felt by the rising sect of Puritans to some of Shake- 
speare’s freedom of language, how interesting it is to find 
among the stage properties of a pageant at Coventry, a century 
or two earlier, ‘a poll-axe for Pilate’s son and a pair of gloves 
for God’! (p. 4). It is perhaps by a venial divergence from his 
ideal of treating Shakespeare’s work chronologically that Mr. 
Boas (chapter vii.) discusses the sonnets before any of the 
dramas. They stand apart: they seem to represent a closed 
chapter of his genius: they do not offer the same study of 
continuous development as the dramas. Still, they are not 
juvenile or tentative work, and we think this might have been 
more emphatically stated. Mr. Boas’s view of them seems to 
us sane and sound: however disguised they may be, however 
much they may vary from real events, we cannot doubt for a 
moment that they represent, ‘as through a glass darkly, a 
central episode in the poet’s life’ (p. 121). We are glad also 
to see that Mr. Boas (chapter vi) avoids the confident yet 
imaginary reconstruction of the poet’s early life with which 
Mr. Baynes dazzled so many judgments. But the question 
which Mr. Boas touches rather than discusses from time to 
tiune—z.g, on p. 87 —as to Shakespeare’s political opinions, isa 
futileone. It is true of course in the main that his ‘heroes 
and heroines are not taken from humble life. But the two 
simple causes for this are that he was almost always repro- 
ducing, not inventing, stories ; and that he was writing for the 
stage—that is, for an audience that liked to be lifted to, or 
maintained at, a high socza/ level of interest, not to be left in, or 
depressed towards, the squalid. His greatness consists in the 
fact that he can draw a Hamlet, a Henry V., and a Dogberry 
with the same unerring and sympathetic hand. He is 

the world's enfranchised son, 
Who fond the trees of Life and Knowledge one. 


The political or doctrinaire twist of men like Euripides o1 
Greene is simply absent, unknown to his soul though sketched 
to perfection by his hand. 

At one point only, so far as we have observed, does Mr. Boas 
yield to the credulity of sentiment. We agree with him that 
there is ‘no @ Priori improbability in the supposition that 
Shakespeare visited foreign countries’ (p. 110, zofe). But all 
the positive proofs, alleged by Mr. Boas, that he did so, seem 
to us of the weakest. How did he know that ‘the common 
ferry’ from the port or at the mouth of the Brenta to Venice 
was called the ¢vaghetfo or ‘traject?’ How ‘certain facts 
about Julio Romano, in Winters Tale?’ We answer ‘from any 
Elizabethan noble who had made the Italian tour, or from any 
intelligent foreigner who visited England and enjoyed its 
dramatic shows.’ We have read Shakespeare in vain, if we fail 
to realise that he makes a little knowledge go a marvellously 
long way. 

With the one reserve stated above, we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Boas’s treatment of the greatest plays. There is 
nothing, perhaps, absolutely novel in his views, but there is 
a freshness, a penetration, about them, which makes them 
excellent reading. He is no out-and-out worshipper of Shakes- 
peare, and ventures to say—e.¢., on p. 195, and elsewhere—that 
his sudden changes, transformations of his characters from bad 
to good, from villainy to happy pardon, from selfish coldness to 
domestic bliss, are real flaws in workmanship. But if we wanted 
an intelligent reader of, say, 4s You Like It, Measure for 
Measure, Othello, Lear, The Tempest, to see a really eloquent 
exposition of the greatness and marvellous variety which he has 
already recognised but not defined to himself, we should 
unhesitatingly refer him to Mr. Boas. To us it seems that Mr- 
Boas almost achieves the impossible, in overrating Ovhe//o: 
he thinks that, as dramas, neither King Lear, nor Alacheth can 
rank with it. This is a hard saying, and one that makes us 
doubt if the critic has fully got over the youthful plague of 
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making class-lists of poets or of plays: just as (p. 453) he half 
spoils his estimate of Cordelia by a jarring note of theological 
prophecy : a lecture should never confound itself with a sermon 
—nor, we must in justice say, does Mr. Boas often err in this 
way. 

We note a few points in which some error seems to have 
crept into the text. On page 60, last line but five, we can 
make nothing of ‘closeness :’ query, ‘coarseness?’ On p. 392, 
l. 5, we demur tothe statement that Hamlet calls Claudius ‘a 
king of rags and tatters’—it is shreds and patches, a more con- 
temptuous phrase, implying something worse than beggary ; 
on the same page, I. 19, the inevitable French word has its 
inevitable wrong spelling. On p. 412, and elsewhere, Mr. Boas 
seems to use wraith as=ghost. If we mistake not, Shakespeare 
never uses the word at all: and does it not, in strictness, mean 
the apparition of a living person, his doud/c, rather than his 
ghost? We regret that, in the famous passage quoted on 
p. 245, Mr. Boas prefers the tame reading ‘sorrows’ to ‘ Sorrow.’ 

But these are trifles: Mr. Boas’s volume, though a little 
cumbrous, is a real and useful addition to the literature that 
clusters round Shakespeare. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT 


Through Jungle and Desert: Travels in East Africa. By 
WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Hon. 
Member of the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society 
of Vienna. London: Macmillan. 


Our American cousins are apt to deal with big things and 
big events. Cyclones, in the United States, lay a whole town 
in ruins. Fires devastate tracts of the size of an average 
English county. Floods cover plains of indefinite extent. 
And millionaires command railway stock sufficient for the 
erection of gorgeous palaces. Mr. Chanler has seen much, 
endured much, and overcome much. He had to make his way 
over physical obstacles such as dense jungles, swollen rivers, 
and arid plains. He had to make a stand, on more than one 
occasion, against savage tribes armed with poisoned arrows. 
His own men died of dysentery and fever, or struck work and 
hurried back to the coast. Once his camp was burnt to the 
ground. And there was no end to minor inconveniences : 
heat, damp, clouds of mosquitoes, and other visitations familiar 
to those who travel within a degree or two of the Equator. 
All this makes up a Record, but it surely might have been com- 
pressed into something less than five hundred pages of close 
print. 

We can best summarise these adventures by stating that Mr. 
Chanler started from Lamoo in latitude 2 South, in August 1892, 
and returned to Mombasa in latitude 4, some time in February 
1894. Including the time spent in getting to the African 
Coast, he was not quite two years absent from Europe. He 
was fortunate in securing, as a companion, the experienced 
Lieutenant Von Hohnel, a Hungarian gentleman who had 
accompanied Count Teleki, of the same nation, when he dis- 
covered the great lakes now known as Rudolph and Stephanie. 
His own American servant, George Galvin, only nineteen 
years of age, seems to have been a lad of infinite resource and 
endurance. And though several of his headmen and guides 
failed exactly when their services were most required, Mr. 
Chanler, on the whole, did not suffer more than the ordinary 
pioneers of progress. 

At page 272 the author says truly that the ideal traveller 
ought to be possessed of qualifications which it is almost 
hopeless to find combined in any one individual. Quemvis 
hominem secum attulit ad nos, is rarer now than it was 
in the days of Juvenal. Mr. Chanler is not, we take it, a 
linguist or a geologist, and he has no exalted ideas about 
colonisation. But his plan of operation was well thought out. 
He always laid in a good stock of stores and ammunition, and 
he very wisely established camps and zavzdas in which he could 
leave an ample reserve of stores and men, while he made 
excursions, lightly equipped, in divers directions, shooting 
rhinoceros and hippopotami, testing the good and bad qualities 
of strange tribes, and always sure of a connection with his 
base. In one of these expeditions he discovered some falls on 
the Guaso Ngiro river to which he very properly gave his own 
name, but on proceeding along this stream he found it to end, 
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not as he had been informed in a splendid sheet of water called 
Lake Lorian, but in a horrible and malarious swamp. In other 
expeditions he was more fortunate. He caught a glimpse of 
Kilima Njaro and of Mount Kenya; and he is loud in the 
praises of this latter giant ; its beauty and grandeur, and its belt 
of forest capped by magnificent snowy peaks. Nothing is 
more striking in the whole narrative than the various aspects 
of the country traversed. Sometimes every man was employed 
for a whole day ia cutting a path, with axe and knife, through 
a dense and thorny jungle. Here and there labour was 
lightened by an old trail of elephants. Then, again, there was 
a welcome change to hills 5000 feet above the sea level, where 
possibly ‘ Europeans might live with comfort. Here clear and 
running water with rocks and falls might have passed for a 
salmon river inthe Scottish Highlands. There, the Tana rolled 
down a turbid volume like the Mississippi or the Ganges in 
flood. In one place a prairie fire blackened the soil for 
thousands of yards. In another, a beautiful and undulating 
country had been thickly populated before the desolating raid 
of the Masai tribe. 

Still more interesting are the accounts of the noble savage in 
his native woods. Several times Mr. Chanler was threatened 
by excited crowds, armed with spears, bows and poisoned 
arrows, and shouting defiance. Bloodshed was more than once 
prevented by a judicious parley, a timely present, or an expla- 
nation that these invaders were peaceful merchants. But at 
least on one occasion there was a running fight for a couple 
of hours, when the native weapons proved to be no match for 
the Winchester or Minnlicher rifle. We do not doubt that 
Mr. Chanler only used his arms of precision when all other 
resources had failed, and we do not for a moment charge him 
with useless or indiscriminate slaughter. But one passage 
slightly grates on the feelings. Mr. Chanler met a party 
of Readile who were evidently bent on attack and plunder. 
He, by good luck, shot a rhinoceros, and this feat, as he puts 
it, gave the warriors an inkling of the real power of our 
rifles. This he adds caused him ‘ regret’ because the warriors 
had they not witnessed the accurate shooting, might have 
attacked his party and have ‘given us every right to profit 
by their temerity.’ In other words, the dead rhinoceros 
saved the lives or limbs of some half-dozen savages. But 
this scarcely seems to us sufficient cause of regret. However, 
Mr. Chanler for the sake of peace and quiet, was always 
ready to comply with customs which, however conducive to 
to these praiseworthy ends, sound repulsive and unpleasant. 
He had to go through the ceremony of ‘ blood-brotherhood.’ 
This can be effected in two ways. The white man can 
submit to have his face painted over with many colours ; 
or else he can take a round stone, spit on it, and pass it on 
to the chief of the party who performs a similar act with 
another stone. A small hole then is dug in the sand; the 
two stones are deposited in the hole; and the actors in this 
imposing ceremony become firm friends. Still more effective 
is the rite of Mama. All weapons are first removed. Mr. 
Chanler and Lieutenent Von Hohnel are presented with a 
small stick covered with thorns, The thorns one by one are 
removed ; loud cheers are given; and then the white men 
and the dark elders take each a small palm branch and 
dip it in the blood of a sheep slain for the purpose. Eternal 
friendship is sworn, while curses are invoked on the brother 
who should break the holy compact. Finally a small strip 
of skin is cut from the hind leg of the sheep and made into 
a ring for the finger. In this fashion and after much 
shouting, the European becomes the brother of the Embe. 
Presents of blankets, shawls, beads, and brass chains follow 
as a matter of course. 

If these adventures, in preparations and stores, cost a good 
deal of money, they also result in considerable loss of life. The 
author himself had some narrow escapes from snakes, and an 
infuriated rhinoceros that had got his wind. His Hungarian 
companion was frightfully gashed in the thigh by one of these 
animals, but owing to a good constitution and pluck, was 
enabled to get back to the coast. An intelligent and faithful 
lad named Baraka, in crossing a roaring river, was dragged 
under water, apparently, by a crocodile. Another lad named 
Sururu, who had served three years with Mr. H. M. Stanley on 
the Congo, was saved by a compass and a silver watch from the 
horn ofa rhinoceros, very much as one of Marryat’s midshipmen 
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was saved from a bullet by the family Bible. Porters died of 
fever and dysentery; and on one expedition as many as ten 
were lost altogether : and donkeys of course succumbed to the 
climate. All these incidents are diversified by anecdotes of 
savages who get drunk on honey wine, dance for hours together 
daubed with grease, and display extraordinary activity by 
chewing the leaves and tender shoots of a tree called J/zraa. 
Just before his enforced return to the coast, Mr. Chanler was, 
he says, compelled to destroy a vast quantity of ammunition, 
stores of food, broadcloth, shawls, American sheeting, and 
beads and wire, sufficient to last an expedition of one hundred 
men for two whole years. The reasons given for this wanton 
sacrifice, p. 468, appear to us wholly insufficient. Mr, Chanler 
had far better have scattered all this plenty over a torrid and 
smiling land, and have left his own history to be read in the 
eyes of his excellent friends Beri-Beri and Bykunder. 

A few peculiarities of diction and arrangement call tor 
remark. By a ‘steam wheel’ steamer are we to understand 
that a screw steamer is meant? And does the author really 
imagine that the Indian Thug goes about armed with slings and 
heavy stones? Captain Meadows Taylor has described this 
fraternity as the mildest and best mannered of land pirates that 
ever strangled unsuspecting travellers. We have to add that 
there is no heading to any of the chapters; that some of the 
illustrations are very poor; and that the maps, intended to 
make clear the route taken by the travellers, are perfectly 
bewildering. Still, the whole exploration is a credit to a young 
man only twenty-six years old. 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 

It is not to be denied that the story—if story be the proper 
word—from Mr. Zangwill’s pen which comes at the beginning 
of Cosmopolis possesses grim charm and fascination. In our 
judgment it is, short though it be, one of the best pieces of work 
ever done by that strange and powerful writer. In the follow- 
ing article Sir Charles Dilke discourses, with great knowledge of 
facts, on,‘ the hypocrisy of civilisation in dealing with the weaker 
races,’ particularly in Africa. It is an old and an over true 
tale, none too pleasant in the reading, but likely, we are afraid, 
to be repeated as often and as long as there are savage nations 
to be supplanted. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell contribute a charming 
article, the first instalment of a book that is to come, on 
Senefelder, the inventor of lithography. Mr. Walkley’s critical 
account of ‘ The Theatre in London’ is good reading, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s ‘Notes on New Books,’ particularly on the 
Tale of Balen, are interesting. In the French section we have 
read with much pleasure the ‘ Lettres d’Ivan Tourguéneff’ and 
M. Edouard Rod’s ‘Le Mouvement des Idées en France. 
Cosmopolts, it is clear, has come to stay. 

Nothing could be more timely in its appearance than the 
article in the July Blackwood on the Indian Imperial Service 
Troops. While we are haggling over the apportionment of the 
expenses incurred by the employment of a contingent of Indian 
troops in the Soudan it comes as a useful reminder of the loyal 
and generous spirit which animated the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and other Indian rulers in 1887, the year from which the present 
system dates. There are nomore efficient or more trustworthy 
troops in the world than those which were raised in India in 
honour of the Queen’s jubilee, and it would be folly to risk the 
loss of their goodwill by even the suspicion of meanness in our 
treatment of them. ‘How summer came to Caithness’ is one of 
those delightful descriptive sketches which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
knows so well how to write, in which vivid observation of nature 
is varied by fragments of antiquated lore from his well furnished 
treasury. Interesting from another point of view are the 
Reflections of a Schoolmaster. An old-fashioned dominie this, 
brought up to feel an unquestioning reverence for Scott and 
aghast, as well he may be, to find that the modern boy can think 
/vanhoe dull, even when set as a holiday task. ‘ Death in the 
Alps’ is a powerful anonymous story ; and political articles deal 
with the Closure and the problem of Russian ambition. We 
have many lessons to learn from Russia, not the least to make 
up our minds definitely what we must fight for and what we 
will permit without fighting. 

The editor of the Cornhz/ has our best wishes for the success 
of the new series, increased in size and increased in price, but 
retaining still the old cover which, as his daughter reminds us, 
delighted the heart of its first editor. ‘ What a fine engraving ! 
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What beautiful drawing!’ wrote Thackeray, and the disap- 
pearance of the yellow cover with its four medallions would 
leave a heavy miss in the world of magazines. Mrs. Ritchie 
writes pleasantly and with a pardonable pride of the early 
success of Cornhil/; how the unprecedented number of 120,000 
copies of the first issue were required ; how Lord Houghton, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle wrote letters of congratulation ; how 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Lytton, Matthew Arnold, Fitzjames 
Stephen, and Frederick Greenwood were among the ‘arly 
contributors ; and how Thackeray found himself compelled to 
decline a poem of ;Mrs. Browning’s for reasons which would 
be ridiculed by many an editor to-day. If it is not possible 
to marshal an equal array of talent nowadays this first number 
of the new series is at least promising enough. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s study of Burke—called quaintly ‘an anniversary study,’ 
because Burke died on July 9, 1798—is brilliant and suggestive, 
if not always sound in its conclusions; and Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff discourses pleasantly on ‘ Ménigiana,’ or the jest-book of 
Gilles Ménage, even if he be discovering the sun fat noon. 
Besides Mr. Norris’s serial there are short stories by Messrs. 
H.S. Merriman and C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, the former in particular 
a clear-cut and pathetic study of character; and Mr. C. J. 
Cornish, than whom no one has a deeper insight into the ways 
of animals, writes of their services to man in the capacity of 
helpers. His best anecdote, told on good{authority, is of a crane 
that took to herding cattle for the inhabitants of a German 
village. Few but Mr. C. L. Graves could have written the 
‘Malwood Eclogue, and it would be a mistake to miss the 
‘Pages froma Private Diary.’ Here the events of May last 
are set down with a running commentary of wit and wisdom 
that would furnish a dozen articles. 

Fiction apart the best thing in Zongman’s is an article on 
Lobsters by, Mr. Grant Allen, who is much more at home in 
making science interesting to the general than he is in attacking 
the marriage-laws or caricaturing his fellow countrymen. Here 
you may learn plenty of facts about the lobster, whose life history 
cannot fail to interest any one who sets a proper value on him 
as atable-companion. As for instance, that the two claws are 
differently shaped and put to different uses, but not always the 
same claw in different individuals, whence it would appear that 
the lobster is right or left-handed just like any human being ; 
that he can jump backwards at the rate of twenty-five feet a 
second, when frightened, which he seldom is, being the bravest, 
most pugnacious and best armed of animals; that he finds 
moulting a dangerous and expensive process, and many other 
like facts. But is it scientifically accurate to speak of an egg 
as a reproductive crgan? In his notes the editor pours 
contempt upon a critic for having found Weir of Hermiston 
difficult. But, now, is it ‘either gross ignorance or puerile 
affectation,’ even in a critic, to boggle a little at ‘ sculduddery,’ 
‘bauchles,’ ‘ettercaps’ and the rest? No doubt these words 
will come into common use in time, but Mr. Lang must have 
patience with us. His remarks, provoked by Mr. Sully’s book, 
on children are full of interest and humour. 

The popularity of the American magazines in this country, 
by virtue of the excellence of their illustrations, is having its 
effect upon their literary contents. There is more disposition 
shown to cater for the English public; the tone is less exclu- 
sively American and, consequently, more acceptable to English 
readers. Thus, in the Century, for instance, the chief serial is 
written by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. James Bryce continues 
his interesting Impressions of South Africa, and the first place 
is given to such reflections as St. Peter suggests to many 
intelligent minds, but which it is given to few to express with 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s charm of style. Mr. Bryce writes with 
a moderation which is the outcome of a genuine historic sense. 
He finds that in the British Colonies of South Africa the native 
population has little to complain of in the way of injustice or 
severity. Lynching is practically unknown, a result due partly 
to the presence of missionaries and partly also to the high 
sense of duty shown by the magistrates and other officials, 
And though there is no chance of fusion between the black and 
white races the preponderance of blacks constitutes no pressing 
danger. The other race problem, the rivalry of English and 
Dutch, is dealt with cautiously in view of present irritation. So 
too in Scrzéners we find the same concession to English prefer- 
ences. Many of the contributors belong to this side of the 
Atlantic by right either of birth or literary descent. Mr. 
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Bairie’s story run its course, Sir W. M. Conway relates some 
of his best Alpine experiences ; Mr. Brander Matthews unfolds 
the Poetry of Place Names; and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse dis- 
cusses the value and authenticity of certain portraits of Turner 
who in his later life cherished a strong objection to the per- 
petuation of his features. Nor should Mme. Blanc’s sketch be 
passed over of the relations between Browning and the French 
friend of whom he wrote that : 

He knows more and loves better than the world 

That never heard his name and never may. 
Jsut the world has heard the name of Joseph Milsand now, and 
will always associate it with that of Browning. The illustra- 
tions in these magazines are as admirable and as distinctively 
American as ever. 
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without examination and afterwards cherish until they acquire at length a mental 
authority to which they are in no way entitled. ‘The aim of the writer is apparently 
to show the folly of trusting to such guidance, and he acquits himself of this task in 
a chatty and amusing way... . The book is charmingly written and the reader will 
find in it much that is well worth his attention.’ 

LLOYD'S NEWS says:—‘'To make the commonplace amusing is a task 1n 
which few people prove successful, but Mr. Laeland must be one of the few. In a 
quaint, free fashion he comments upon the standing fictions of everyday life, some- 
times in defence of them, and humourously expostulates with the terribly matter-of- 
fact persons who would rob us of pleasant delusions by telling unpleasant truths. 
The illustrations by Mr. R. H. Mather are in happy accord with the text, and the 
volume generally is exactly the sort to take for reading purposes when holiday: 
making.’ 

THE DAILY COURTER says :=‘In Lies and iars, the powder of good 
sense and honest sentiment is artfully wrapped up in the jam of frivolity ; but the 
public will like the dose, for in these dull days it is good to be able to laugh.’ 

THE SCOTSMAN says:—‘Savage humour....A_ pleasant piece of 
holiday reading.’ 





Lonpon: GAY & BIRD, 22 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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